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The Prophet Wirae, 





a@ curious memorial of the impostures of 

Joanna Southcote, the foundress of a sect 

— by no means extinct in this country. 
Especially about Ashton-under-Lyne, the ‘‘ Joannas,” as 
they are locally termed, may be seen, male and female, in 
their peculiar garbs—the men in drab-coloured, broad- 
brimmed, fluffy hats, brown collarless coats, and long 
beards. The Sunday garb of the ladies of the sect is even 
more striking than that of the males. They dress in 
gaudy colours, with ugly coal-scuttle bonnets. And 
these followers of the ignorant old woman Joanna still 
believe in the coming of the “‘Second Shiloh.” When 
the prophetess, who died in 1814 from dropsy, announced 


to her followers that she was about to be delivered of the 
a Second Shiloh,” great were the rejoicings and prepara- 
tions among her dupes. A most elaborate and costly 
cradle was made for the expected Prince of Peace; and 
by a kind of grim irony this identical cradle is, and has 
been for years, one of the many objects in the Salford 
Museum. 

The most remarkable of Joanna’s successors was a 
Yorkshireman named John Wroe, who died in Australia 
as late as 1862. Joanna was succeeded by George 
Turner; he, in turn, by William Shaw; but the latter 
was supplanted by Wroe. Mr. Baring-Gould, in 
his ‘‘ Yorkshire Oddities,” with the help of the pro- 
phet’s autobiography, gives a very exhaustive account 

of Wroe’s doings; and from 











this source, with cullings from 
other works, we propose to 
compile an outline of his 
history. 

John Wroe was born at 
Bolling, in the parish of 
Bradford, Yorkshire, on the 
19th September, 1782, and was 
baptised in the old parish 
church of Bradford, so that at 
his death in 1862 he was eighty 
years of age. He was sent to 
school in due course, but his 
capacity was so small that he 
made but little progress, and 
when he left school to follow 
his father’s occupation of a 
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worsted manufacturer, he was a 
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very poor reader and worse writer. The future prophet, in 
fact, turned out a lazy ne’er-do-well, and speedily disgusted 
his friends; though his grandfather, who seems to have 
thought highly of young hopeful, is said to have repeatedly 
declared that ‘the Lord would raise up a minister from 
among his offspring.” Wroe engaged in the wool- 
combing business, but he soon became a bankrupt. 
He would seem to have been married by this time, as 
in his memoirs he vaguely states, without giving dates, 
that “‘he was about five years an housekeeper previous 
to his marriage with the daughter of Benjamin Appleby, 
of Fasseley Mills, near Leeds.” In 1819 Wroe had an 
attack of fever, which brought him to death’s door, and 
after his recovery he was subject to epileptic fits, real 
or simulated. He soon began to have wonderful 
** visions,” and his fame became bruited over the land. In 
these so-called trances, it is said, he became completely 
rigid, his eyes remained closed—the eyelids as fast 
together as if they had grown to one another, and his 
tongue stiff in his mouth. In this condition he 
remained sometimes for thirty-six hours. After one of 
his ‘fits,’ his eyes remained closed for six days. 
According to his own account, he had his first trance 
on the morning of November 12th, 1819, at two 
o'clock, before daylight, as he was rambling in the 
fields. He thus describes what he saw :—‘‘A woman 


came to me, and tossed me up and down in the field. 
I endeavoured to lay hold of her, but could not. I 


therefore knew that it was a spirit.” 

These tricks, and others of a similar kind, were, 
however, only the prelude to his extraordinary career ; 
and, as he could not’ obtain employment as a wool- 
comber, he soon found out that he had received a 
**mission” for the conversion of the Jews. In 1820 he 
visited Huddersfield, Manchester, Liverpool, and Lon- 
don, ostensibly in furtherance of this work. But he 
could make no impression on the hard-hearted and 
hard-headed sons of Israel. Nothing daunted by 
his ill success in England, Wroe, accompanied by one 
of his disciples, Robert Harling, sailed from Liverpool 
to Gibraltar on the 27th April, 1824, and safely reached 
“The Rock” on the 20th May, where he at once 
entered upon his mission. Harling returned almost 
immediately, and Wroe was left single-handed to cope 
with the idolators. As might have been expected, he 
met with scant success, and less courtesy. Yet he 
made one convert of mark, the local Methodist 
preacher, and remained with him two menths. The 
Governor of Gibraltar, it seems, knowing how bigoted 
were the populace, refused Wroe permission to preach 
in public. On Saturday, the 3lst of May, Wroe boldly 
entered the Jewish Synagogue, to the astonishment 
and indignation of the Hebrews, with a view to the 
delivery of his “testimony.” He was turned out of 
doors, and he met with a similar fate at the Roman 
Catholic churches, where he intruded himself for the 


same purpose. The Governor, to prevent his martyr- 
dom, offered him a free passage to England. Before 
this, however, he had been bold enough to deposit copies 
of his prophecies, in Spanish, on the altars of several 
of the Catholic churches in Gibraltar. One of these 
‘prophecies ” ran as follows :—‘‘I, Jesus from Heaven, 
command thee, John Wroe, to warn the kingdom of Spain 
that if they return not from their wicked ways of wor- 
shipping images made with men’s hands, and bowing 
before them, I will draw my two-edged sword against 
them, and it shall turn every way till I have destroyed 
them. But who is this that has caused them to err? 
They have hearkened unto their priests instead of 
hearkening unto me. Now, I will tell you what I will 
do unto your priests. I will chase them as hounds 
chase a fox, until I utterly destroy them, and the 
remnant that is left shall slay your king, and they 
shall know that I have sent this unto them by my 
sefvant.” 

Wroe returned to England on the 23rd August ; but 
on the 12th October, accompanied by another disciple 
named William Lees, and being liberally supplied with 
funds by his simple believers, he again set forth on a 
Continental expedition for the conversion of the Jews 
and Catholics. He arrived in Paris on the }éth, and 
at once began to unfold his mission to the Jews in the 
Palais Royal. Proceeding through France with his 
disciple, Wroe went to Strasburg, where, according 
to the prophet’s autobiography, they ‘“‘ attended the 
meeting of the Jews in their synagogue.” From 
Strasburg the ‘‘ missionaries” visited Vienna, Trieste, 
and Venice, and at nearly every place where the 
prophet attempted to “‘ hold forth ” he was received with 
contempt by the Jews and with threats by the Catholic 
priests. The pair, however, without much molestation, 
made their way through Italy and France, returning 
again to Paris, liberally scattering their written prophe- 
cies by the way. The Jews, possibly hearing of their 
doings elsewhere, generally kept out of the way; but as 
the Continental churches are open every day to all, they 
found no difficulty in depositing the “‘ testimony” on the 
altars. 

When the prophet again returned to England, he re- 
solved to astonish his Yorkshire friends by a miracle or 
two. On the 29th of January, 1825, he was publicly 
baptized in the river Aire, above Apperly Bridge, by 
John Brunton, of Bradford, “‘in the presence of some 
thirty thousand spectators.” But this performance had 
best be described by a contemporary writer :— 


Both sides of the river were lined with persons of 
various and denominations. The Spirit had given 
John a sign—that on his entering the water the sun 
should shine; for during the two preceding days the 
weather was extremely cold, with severe frosts 
accompanied by snow. The Sunday forenoon on which 
the ceremony had to take place continued very wet until 
noon, and when Wroe arrived at the brink of the river 
the sun was still veiled. He walked down to the river, 
intending to delay till the clouds broke ; but the people, 
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thinking that he was afraid of the cold water, roared at 
him ‘‘ He dussn’t go in! He’s runnin’ away !” They were 
all disposed to view the fun, and they endeavoured to stop 
Wroe’s further progress. Some friends followed him, 
urging him not to disappoint the crowd, and he found he 
had better put a bold face on it and go in. The sun just 
then shone forth with a degree of warmth most unusual 
at that season of the year. The musicians and singers 

to play and sing, and he decended into the water. 
But when preparing to do so, a cry was raised by the 
multitude, ‘‘ Drown him!” The same words were uttered 
by some young men who had placed themselves on the 
branches of a tree adjacent tothe river. John commanded 
them, in the name of the Lord, tocome down. One ot 
them, named Hudson, who was formerly John’s 
apprentice, cursed him. Immediately that part of the 
bank on which the tree grew gave way, and all were pre- 
cipitated into the river; none of them were drowned, but 
some had five or six miles to travel home in their wet 
clothes; and Hudson, who had cursed John, died within 
a few days after. 


On the 17th of April a singular ceremony took place at 
Ashton-under-Lyne, where the prophet was ‘“‘ publicly 
circumcised ” in the presence of the congregation. This 
reprehensible exhibition was preluded and announced by 
a band of singers, members of the society, who marched 
in procession through Ashton, “playing and singing 
the whole way.” It was currently reported that the 
prophet persuaded all his male adherents to undergo the 
same painful operation. This had been denied by the 
members of the sect; yet the subsequent criminal pro- 
ceedings arising from the death of a child which had 
been so treated seem to show that such was actually the 
case. The child was the son of Robert Grimshaw, of 
Hurst Brook, near Ashton. An inquest held on the body 
resulted in a verdict of manslaughter against Henry 
Lees, the ‘‘operator.” Lees stood his trial at the ensuing 
assizes, but was acquitted, as the medical evidence did 
not show conclusively that the wound caused by the 
operation had directly led to the child’s death. 

Soon after this, John was accorded a warm reception 
from his brother Yorkshiremen not of the faith. On 
Sunday, the 26th September, he addressed a large con- 
gregation of believers in their chapel at Bradford, which 
ended in a great tumult, and the prophet and sundry of 
his adherents narrowly escaped with their lives. Here 
Is an account of the exciting occurrence :— 


John left the room, accompanied by Elizabeth Els- 
worth and Mary Brear, with whom he walked about two 
hundred yards, when one of the females received a blow 
and was pushed aside. John was also forced along for 
some distance. However, they reached the New Inn, 
where there were two horses in readiness for John and 
his friends. Many of the people were about to enter, but 
were prevented by the landlord. Some persons alread 
= the a the one females a —— 

omen,” and that he was picking poor e's pockets. 
The horses being got ae, the people fa the house 
rushed out, crying to their as companions, 

Now, lads, he’s going !” on which they closed the yard 

te. John, however, escaped by another sage. 

aving succeeded in getting on the road leading to 
Great Horton, @ cry was raised, “Kill him! kill 
him! kill him!” He was then pursued by the mob, 
amounting to thousands. On arriving at Moses Els- 
Wworth’s, nearly his whole body was black; he had also 
one of his eyes much discoloured, and had received a 
cut on the face from a stone. 


The prophet, finding Yorkshire too hot for him, re- 
ceived a “revelation ” to visit London, and he announced 
his call to the metropolis in August, 1825, as follows :— 
“Go thou to Tozer, and stand before him, and prophecy, 
with thy rod in thy hand, and say, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord, the Lord thy God has showed thee many things ; 
and for this wast thou born. The soul thou hast received 
thou shalt be able to retain ; but thy body shall go to the 
dust, and thou shalt put on incorruption at the first 
resurrection. Thou shalt be a witness for Joanna, and 
thou shalt come with her, and at that day thou shalt be 
great unto the ends of the earth.’” When Wroe arrived 
in London with a faithful disciple, William Lees, he 
visited, on the 28th August, the chapel of Mr. Lindsay, 
who was then prophet of the Joannas in London, Tozer 
being his leading man. Wroe was most cordially received 
by his metropolitan brother, and had full liberty granted 
him to “‘hold forth” in the chapel in the morning and 
afternoon. Tozer was in the habit of describing himself 
as “*the man clothed in linen, with the writer’s 
inkhorn.” Wroe’s follower, Lees, accordingly rigged 
himself out in a white surplice, with a capacious 
inkbottle hung at his left side, thus parodying Mr. 
Tozer’s masquerade; and when the rivals entered 
the chapel, a battle royal seemed imminent. Wroe 
‘‘ wrestled in prayer” before the congregation, and 
with a supreme contempt for Lindley Murray he prayed 
that “‘Satan might be rebuked within them walls that 
day.” Now came the tug of war between the rival 
prophets. Wroe proclaimed in a loud voice, as he stood 
up before the congregation, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord, there 
are in this place those whose places shall be taken by 
others who have mocked and despised them. None shall 
enter but such as are circumcised or married.” After 
Wroe had thundered forth his denunciation, his rival 
was powerfully ‘‘ exercised,” and walked backward and 
forward through the room in much perturbation. A 
happy thought seems to have struck Lindsay, and he 
forthwith announced :—‘‘I have received an order from 
above to go and see the Living Skeleton now exhibiting 
in Pall Mall, at three o’clock to-morrow, and John, with 
others, must go with me, and let so-and-so take his 
clarionette and play a tune before the Skeleton, but for 
what purpose I know not.” Wroe could not see his way 
clear to the Living Skeleton—a full account of whom will 
be found in the entertaining pages of Hone—and he 
cautiously answered, “If the Lord hath commanded 
me to go, I will; if mot, I cannot go.’ 
Lindsay paid his respects to the Skeleton in due 
course, but Wroe failed to put in an appearance. 
Next Sunday, Wroe boldly took possession of Lindsay’s 
chapel, and commenced at once to prophesy against 
him. Addressing himself to the London prophet, he 
exclaimed, ‘*I say, in the name of the Lord, you shall 
shave!” John, with much solemnity, then seized the 
prophetic rod, and thrusting it towards Lindsay, thun- 
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dered forth, ‘‘Dost thou come to defy Israel? The 
Lord rebuke thee, Satan!” Lindsay, always powerfully 
“exercised,” endeavoured to create a diversion in his 
favour by setting Wroe and his follower Lees by the 
ears. He, too, was conveniently seized with the gift of 
prophecy, and pointing his index finger to Lees, he 
thus challenged his rival: ‘‘ Thus said the Lord, this 
man shall shave, and shall prophesy against his master.” 
“*When shall he shave off his beard?” demanded the 
unabashed Wroe, indignantly. ‘* When thine is plucked 
up by the roots,” retorted Lindsay. The result, how- 
ever, was the total discomfiture of Lindsay, and Wroe 
was generally received by believers as the tip-top 
prophet. When thus recognised, John speedily an” 
nounced that his ‘‘ mission” would last forty years, 
and that at the expiration of this period Shiloh would 
come. 

Wroe, fully acknowledged as the prophet and head of 
the sect, adopted a system which Mr. Baring-Gould thus 
describes :— 

In 1830 Wroe announced that he had received orders 
from heaven that seven virgins should be delivered to 
him to comfort and cherish him, and three of his believers 
atonce gave him up their daughters. With these poor 
girls and some married women Wroe wandered from place 
to place. They were with him in Kent, in Devonshire, 
in Lancashire, and Yorkshire—wherever Wroe pretended 
he was called. The matter became scandalous, and the 
confidence of several of the members of the community 
was shaken. The girls were questioned, and made 
shocking disclosures. Two of the society, named 
Masterman and Walker, rose in the congregation at 
Ashton, on February 27th, 1831, and charged him with 
profligacy. Wroe could not stand against the storm; 
he escaped through a —_ door in the orchestra amid 
cat-calls, jeers, and howls. He remained secreted in 
Ashton a few days, and then left the place for ever. 
The confidence of his faithful disciple Lees was somewhat 
dashed shortly before this by an exposure of the prophet 
at Manchester. Lees had a friend at Manchester with 
whom he did business. Wroe used to spend much of his 
time in Lees’s house. The prophet announced to Lees that 
he was called by the spirit on a mission, but that he had 
no money. Lees called a covenant meeting, and the sum 
of £80 was raised, and placed at the disposal of the 

rophet, who departed with it. Now it happened that 

s’s friend did business at a certain public-house in 
Manchester, and having noticed Wroe there, and being 
shortly after at Ashton, he asked Lees where the prophet 
was. Lees told him he had gone on a mission. His 
friend laughed, and said, **Come with me and you shall 
see him.” With difficulty he persuaded Lees to get into 
acab with him and drive to Manchester to the public- 
house. The two men went in, opened the door into a back 
rlour, and found the prophet sitting by the fire, in his 
ow-crowned brown hat and long coat, between two low 
women, drinking hot whisky and water with them. The 
landlord informed them that Wroe had been there several 
days. Lees went home, burned his white robes, de- 
stroyed all his books and tracts belonging to the society, 
shaved off his beard, and next Sunday was in the parish 
church, which he had been in the habit of attending 
before he fell under the influence of Wroe. But Lees’s 
humiliation did not end here. His daughter gave pro- 
mise of becoming a mother by Wroe. In vain did the 
prophet assure him that the child which would be born 
was the promised Shiloh. It turned out to be a girl. 
Lees put Wroe out of doors. It was soon after this that 
the prophet was met by Masterman and Walker, and the 
scandal of the virgins was exposed. Lees, hearing that 
Wroe was coming to Ashton, exasperated at the dis- 
honour of his daughter and the dupe that had been made 


of himself, stationed himself behind a chimney and fired 
a gun at Wroe. The ball whizzed past his hat, and for- 
tunately did him no injury. But the rumour of these 
scandals, and the death of a child named Wood whom he 
had circumcised, caused _a riot at Bradford when he 
visited it shortly after. The mob broke into the Taber. 
—_ tore up the benches, smashed the windows, and 
would have maltreated Wroe if they could have caught 
him ; but the wary prophet made his escape in time. 


After this exposure of his disgraceful doings, the 
prophet took refuge with his wife at Pudsey, where he 
again began to practice on the credulity of his York- 
shire dupes, who, of course, could not believe that the 
herald of the expected Shiloh had been guilty of the 
enormities charged against him. Tiring of the peace- 
ful seclusion of Pudsey, Wroe discovered that he had 
@ vocation to go on a “mission.” His followers 
accordingly raised him a handsome sum to pay kis 
expenses. Wroe at once departed with a well-lined 
pocket. Soon afterwards the Pudsey unbelievers 
observed that the prophet’s spouse passed a 
certain public-house in the neighbourhood every day. 


When Wroe had been absent for a fortnight, his 
wife, on one of her daily journeys, was followed 
at a distance. The ambuscade watched her down 
a valley to the edge of a corn field, where 
she’ made a signal. The delighted spies then 
observed Wroe, in obedience to the signal, creep out of 
the standing corn. The wife opened her basket, display- 


ing a tempting dish of potatoes, a mutton chop, and a 


four ounce bottle of wine. He then drew a horse-rug 
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from the corn, and spread it on the ground, but, before he 
could begin operations, the hidden enemy burst upon 
him. The mob conveyed him in triumph into Pudsey, 
reviling him for his doings. He was then mounted on a 
donkey and driven through the town. His captors next 
tied a rope round his waist and dragged him through a 
horse-pond till he was nearly drowned. 


The horse-pond immersion had caused him to leave 
inhospitable Pudsey. When he was residing at Bolling, 
he had a so-called trance which lasted about twelve days. 
While he was thus shamming insensibility, he lay in 
state on a stump bedstead, and people came from far and 
near to see him. But the prophet had always an eye to 
the main chance, and the exhibition was, of course, 
highly remunerative. ‘* At the foot of the bed was a 
basket, in which the visitors deposited silver and copper ; 
and all who came were expected to give a trifle. There 
was a fixed hour at which the cottage door was opened 
and closed, and when it was closed the key was turned 
in the lock, and no one was admitted on any excuse.” 
Yet Wroe was here again found out. One night Mrs. 
Wroe went out, while the prophet lay in the “‘ trance,” 
and forgot to lock the door behind her. Several sus- 
picious neighbours, who had watched their opportunity, 
quietly opened the door, and peered in. And here was 
another miracle! The prophet, who had previously 
appeared ‘* stiff and stark,” was discovered sitting cosily 
by the fireside, pegging away at a beafsteak, pickled- 
cabbage, and oat-cake. Next day the prophet was in a 
trance as usual, and the faithful, of course, would not 
believe that he had been again detected at his old 
tricks. 


John soon hit upon a another device for raising money. 
He announced that ‘the Lord had declared to him that 
every member of the Society of the House of Israel was 
to wear a gold ring of the value of £1 3s. 6d.” As con- 
ducive to the complete ‘‘ working of the oracle,” the rings 
had to be supplied by the prophet. The ring was to be 
a “sign and a seal” to the members that they were the 
elect. This high announcement was made in 1856, and 
by the following year, we are told, all the members were 
supplied with rings. At this time the number of the 
members was thought to be about 6,000, of whom 701 
were in Ireland. The business, as may be surmised, was 
speedily exploded. One weak-kneed brother, of an in- 
quiring turn of mind, had the metal tested, when it was 
found that the rings were worth less than two shillings 
each ! 

Notwithstanding all the money Wroe had obtained 
from the believers on so many pretexts, he still wanted 
more. Consequently, about 1854, he had a ‘‘command 
from the Lord” to build a mansion. The treasury of the 
“House of Israel,” so said the prophet, was empty, and 
the brethren would, of course, have to raise the funds. 
The head men of the sect agreed to let Wroe have the 


“Flying Roll” money. This was a fund, we are told, 
to which, after the death of Joanna Southcote, all 
‘sealed ” members paid according to their income and 
ability. “‘It was a sacred fund retained by the society 
for the purpose of publishing the Eternal Gospel, and 
sending it to all parts of the world, proclaiming the 
millenium, the outpouring of the Spirit, and the Great 
Desolation.” This Eternal Gospel was to be published 
thirty years after the death of Joanna. The ‘‘ Flying 
Roll” fund, it is stated, amounted to nearly £2,000, all of 
which was handed over to the prophet towards building 
his mansion. Wroe bought a piece of land at 
Wrenthorpe, near Wakefield, and then began to 
build. The mansion, he said, was to be dedicated to the 
Lord, and was to belong to all the ‘‘members of the 
House of Israel gathered out of all the nations.” 
No architect was to be employed, and the edifice 
was to be “built as the Spirit directed.” Sub- 
scription-books were issued to all the societies over 
the country. ‘*‘ Every member’s contribution was to be 
entered separately, and no man was to know what his 
neighbour gave.” The poorest workman was to contri- 
bute no less than ten per cent. of his earnings. Dur- 
ing 1855 and 1856, post-office orders poured in 
from all parts, and it was commonly said in 
Wakefield that the prophet cashed more orders 
than all tke tradesmen of the town put together. 
The female believers were allowed the high privilege of 
furnishing the mansion, and in doing so they were not to 
tell their husbands how much they gave towards 
this object. Many of the sisters, it is said, in their blind 
zeal, set down their names for sums which they were 
totally unable to pay, and had actually to sell their 
husbands’ effects to keep up their promised payments to 
the end of 1856. When the land was purchased whereon 
the mansion was to be erected, Wroe took good care that 
it should be conveyed to himself and not to the members 
of the society. In addition to the ground for the 
mansion, Wroe purchased a farm of 100 acres, which 
was also conveyed to himself. As soon as it became 
known that the property had been thus dealt with, 
a deputation of twenty members, from divers societies, 
waited upon him to get explanations. Wroe, however, 
assured them that the mansion and land would go to 
the society when his pilgrimage was ended. In the 
presence of the deputation he drew up a will in which 
he devised the whole estate to the society. Four lead- 
ing pillars of the Church appended their signatures to 
the will, and the deputation returned to their homes 
quite satisfied. But this arrangement was not likely to 
suit Wroe. ‘“‘A fortnight after, ine sent for a solicitor 
of Wakefield, and privately drew up a new will can- 
celling the old one, and in this latter will he devised 
the mansion and ninety-eight acres of land to his. 
grandson, James Wroe; and to his daughters, Susannah 
and Sarah, property producing about £50 per annum 
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each; and to his only son, Joseph, property of the 
value of £60 per annum.” 

From 1850 to 1862, Wroe made nearly a dozen voyages 
to Australia and America, no doubt “‘raising the wind,” 
according to his usual manner, wherever he went. ‘In 
his last voyage to Australia in 1862,” says Baring-Gould, 
** Wroe fell upon the deck of the ship when it was rolling, 
and dislocated his shoulder. The doctor set it, but it soon 
fell out of place again, and never was right after. On the 
day of his death, which occurred at Fitzroy, in Australia, 
he had been out walking as usual, and seemed in his 
wonted health. On his return from a walk he seated him- 
self in his chair, and suddenly fell forward on the floor, 
and was taken up a corpse. He had been collecting 
money in Australia, and directly it was rumoured that 
Wroe was dead all the members in Melbourne demanded 
back their money, and threatened to roughly handle Ben- 
jamin Eddow, Wroe’s companion and secretary, unless he 
restored the subscriptions. Ediow was obliged to surrender 
some of the cash, and to conceal himself.. He got away 
the following day, and remained hidden in a blacksmith’s 
shop till he could find a ship on which to get back to 
England. He brought with him between six and seven 
hundred pounds. The Melbourne society complained that 
Wroe had not kept faith with them, for he had promised 
them he would never die !” 

We are greatly indebted to Mr. J. Horsfall Turner, of 
Idel, Bradford, for the sketches which accompany this 


article. Henry Kerr. 


Marton the DBraniatist. 





1) NE of the most successful of modern dramatists, 
Thomas Morton, died on March 23, 1838, in 
the 74th year of hisage. This distinguished 

man was born in Durham in 1764. The early death of one 
or both of his parents placed him under the care of an 
uncle of the name of Maddison, after whom he named his 
second son, and by whom he was provided for when young. 
He was sent to a then celebrated school in Soho Square, 
which was remarkable for having produced several 
popular actors and dramatists. Holman was Morton’s 
class fellow, and had the character of Alonzo in his first 
play, “Columbus.” Morton acquired his earliest theatrical 
taste while at school. At the proper age he was entered 
by his uncle a student of Lincoln’s Inn, but he was never 
called to the bar. While keeping his terms he was a 
constant play-goer, and it ended in his own experiment as 
a play-writer, and his abandonment of the profession for 
which he was destined, but for which he had no predilection. 
He accordingly became a dramatist, and was singularly 
successful. Had the Dramatic Copyright Act been in 
existence twenty years earlier, Mr. Morton would have 
realised a fortune by his writings. To show the confidence 


placed in his abilities by theatrical managers, it need only 
be stated that when his ‘“‘ Town and Country ” was to be 
brought out, in March, 1807, Mr. Harris, of Covent 
Garden, before the parts had been'written out for re- 
hearsal, agreed to give him a draft for £1,000 for it, the 
theatre taking all risks of success or failure. Mr. Harris 
was well rewarded for his liberality, for “Town and 
Country” was long a stock piece of every theatre in 
the kingdom. John Kemble was the original Rev- 
ben Glenroy, but it was also a favourite part with Kean. 
Morton had previously written ‘‘Columbus,” “The 
Children in the Wood,” ‘* Zorinski,” ‘‘The Way to Get 
Married,” ‘‘A Cure for the Heartache,” ‘‘Speed the 
Plough,” “Secrets Worth Knowing,” *‘ The Blind Girl,’ 
and ‘*The School of Reform.” Among Morton’s later, 
productions were ‘“‘A Roland for an Oliver,” acted for 
the first time in 1819, and “The Invincibles,” brought 
out in 1828. Of the one Miss Foote was the heroine, and 
Madame Vestris of the other. Morton’s judgment was so 
good, his skill so great, and his popularity so general, 
that he was always the “surest card” in the hands of a 
manager. The ‘‘School for Grown Children,” which is 
by no means one of his best comedies, was played twenty- 
four times at Covent Garden in the season of 1826-7. 


The Streets of Newcastle. 


Mosley Street and Dean Street. 





io, a OSLEY STREET is comparatively modern, 
having been begun in 1783. It was named 
after an alderman of that day, and was re- 
= garded as a decided improvement. And so 
it was; but it is to be regretted that, when it was made, 
some of the monuments and tombstones sold by auction 
at the restoration of St. Nicholas’ Church the same 
year, should have been employed in its construction. 
This contempt for sacred monuments was too common at 
that time. Alderman Hornby, an antiquary of the 
period, who lived in Pilgrim Street, preserved in his 
garden portions of the monuments thus disposed of. 
Amongst others, Mrs. Carr’s effigy, from George Carr’s 
monument, was so preserved ; it is now in the old Castle. 
Such disregard for the memory of the dead and the feel- 
ings of the living would scarcely be tolerated to-day; at 
least, not without an earnest protest. But the work was 
in itself a street improvement all the same. At the time 
the Cloth Market ran in a continuous line to the church- 
yard, whilst the Groat Market went as far as its north- 
west corner ; but narrow passages permitted the pedes- 
trian to pass from the one end of the exterior of the 
church to the other. 
Beginning at the Pilgrim Street end of Mosley 
Street, we note that the building at the southern 
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corner is Messrs. Woods’s Bank, the old establishment 
of Sir Matthew White Ridley and Co. Mrs. Jameson, 
when a child, resided with her father, Mr. Brownell 
Murphy, a miniature painter, above the shop of 
Richard Rutter in Mosley Street, as related in vol. i., 
page 15, of the Monthly Chronicle. It was in the 
premises occupied by Messrs. Mawson and Swan that 
Mr. Joseph Wilson Swan conducted the experiments 
in electric lighting that led to the invention of the 
Swan Lamp. These same premises were gutted by a 
great fire which occurred on January 17, 1880. 

When we arrive at the centre of Mosley Street, we 
find Dean Street meeting it from the south. The 
formation of Mosley Street caused the Corporation to 
take in hand also the improvement of the neighbouring 
portion of the town. What is now Dean Street was 
then an awkward and unsavoury dean, or dene, with 
high and precipitous banks on either side. The Lork, 
Lort, or Loot Burn—for the name has been spelt in 
all these ways—ran down it to the Side, where it had 
been covered over. The authorities saw that they 
could no longer leave this locality alone. Some three 
years, therefore, after Mosley Street was constructed, 
the work of improvement was begun. It was found 
necessary to remove the old Nether Dean Bridge 
(the thoroughfare is still called the Low Bridge), 
which, it may be remembered, crossed from Pilgrim 
Street to St. Nicholas’ Churchyard. The bridge was a 
very ancient structure. The old Roman Wall probably 
ran along it, passed the north side of the mother church, 
near the present site of the Turf Hotel, and then onward 
up Westgate Hill. Bourne, copying Gray, says, ‘‘the 
river ebbed and flowed above this bridge, and the boats 
came under it with the wares and commodities of the 
merchants.” Dr. Bruce quotes Mr. Wardle, an architect 
of Newcastle, as having told him ‘“ that in examining, 
some years ago, a cellar at the corner of the Painter 
Heugh and Dean Street, he noticed what he took to be 
the remains of a quay,” that ‘“‘an iron ring was inserted 
in the masonry,” and that “the masonry in the vicinity 
of the ring was marked as if by the action of boat-hooks.” 
Baillie, in his history, says that boats came as far 
as the foot of the hill up which Dean Street runs. 
And this seems the most feasible theory of the 
three. The statements of Bourne and Gray, at 
any rate, are rather improbable. Dr. Wolcot— 
“ Peter Pindar ”—satirised George III. once for not 
knowing how in the world the apples got into the 
dumpling. Similarly, it is not easy too see why the river 
should not find its level before getting so far up the hill 
as the Low Bridge. 

The North-Eastern Railway crosses Dean Street over a 
lofty and beautiful arch, from which a fine view of Grey 
Street might be obtained if the directors of the company 
could only be induced be lower the parapet. (For views 
of this structure, see vol. i., p. 80.) 


The circumstance which most of all gives Mosley 
Street its historical interest is its association with 
dramatic art. True, the drama was popular in New- 
castle long before Mosley Street was thought of. Not to 
mention the old miracle plays, which were probably per- 
formed in the open air on the Sandhill, there were bands 
of strolling players in Newcastle from the times of the 
Plantagenets. In modern times dramatic entertainments 
were given in the Moot Hall, Castle Garth, and in a 
booth set up in Usher’s Raff Yard, near at hand. -Then, 
in 1748, a third establishment was fitted up in the Turk’s 
Head Inn, not the present hostelry in Grey Street, but 
the original house of that name in the Bigg Market, sub- 
sequently converted into a chemist’s shop. Amongst 
others, Munden acted here. But this did not long meet 
the’ wants of the day ; and accordingly, in 1785, it was 
resolved by some of the literary men of Newcastle to build 
another theatre, elegant in plan and commodious in struc- 
ture. We have already said that Mosley Street had just 
been formed. It was rightly regarded as an ornament to 
the town; and here it was settled that the site of the 
new theatre should be. It was a brick building, with a 
decorated portico, as seen in the picture, facing down 
Dean Street. On its west side was Drury Lane, an old 
passage leading from the Flesh Market, or Cloth Market, 
to the Lort Burn. Some of the entrances to the theatre 
were in this narrow by-way, and as it is still standing and 
retains its designation, the position of the building may 
be easily traced. A royal license for the performance of 
stage plays was obtained in 1787, and on the 21st of 
January following the theatre was opened with Arthur 
Murphy’s comedy, ‘‘ The Way to Keep Him,” and ‘‘The 
Sultan.” The enterprise began well, nor did public 
favour fail to support it through many succeeding years. 

Among the earliest performers in the new theatre was 
George Frederick Cooke, one of the very ablest actors of 
his day, though assuredly, also, as erratic as able. 
Cooke’s Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, Sir Archy Mac- 
sarcasm, Iago, Falstaff, and Richard were admitted by 
his own contemporaries on the boards to be beyond 
challenge by the best of them. In the Mosley Street 
theatre, he opened, as the players say, in Othello. 
‘*Here,” he says, “‘I met with most flattering 
applause, which I continued to receive while I re- 
mained attached to the theatres My own night 
the first season was ‘Richard the Third,’ in which 
Miss Duncan, now of Drury Lane Theatre, acted the 
Duke of York.” Mrs. Siddons and he appeared together 
in Newcastle in 1789; and in the same year, on the same 
boards, he first saw and played with Mrs. Jordan, an 
actress who stood as unrivalled in comedy, particularly in 
girls of every description, as Mrs. Siddons did in the 
sublime, the terrible, and the pathetic of tragedy. 

Stephen Kemble, who used to play Falstaff without 
stuffing, became sole manager of this Mosley Street 
Theatre in 1792, and continued so for fourteen years. He 
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was a remarkable member of a remarkable family ; brother 
of John Kemble—‘‘ Black John” and ‘“‘ King John,” 
Cooke would sometimes call him when in one of his 
sarcastic moods, though they were good friends for ail 
that; of Charles Kemble, the finest light comedian of his 
time; and of Mrs. Siddons, so unapproachable in graver 
parts that she sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds as the repre- 
sentative of the Tragic Muse. Stephen himself excelled 
in the old men alike of tragedy and comedy; yet he had a 
curious fancy for playing Hamlet, even when he weighed 
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eighteen stones. A caricature likeness of him in this 
part, with the quotation beneath, ‘“‘Oh, that this too, too 
solid flesh would melt,” rather checked his ardour in the 
indulgence of this hobby at last. He wrote several plays, 
odes, and lyrical pieces; and Brinsley Sheridan pro- 
nounced him to be the very best declaimer he had ever 
heard, on or off the stage. He died in retirement at his 
seat, the Grove, Durham, where his remains were in- 
terred in the Chapel of the Nine Altars, at the east end of 
the Cathedral, and on the north side of the shrine of St. 
Cuthbert. 

The inimitable comedian, Liston, the original Paul 
Pry, was a member of one of Stephen Kemble’s stock 
companies in Newcastle. Commencing life as a peda- 
gogue of humble pretensions, a teacher’s assistant in a 
day school, Liston possessed such rich comic powers as 
carried him to the very front rank in his profession. 
** How is it possible,” asks John William Cole in his Life 
of Charles Kean, “ to fancy boys looking seriously for a 
moment on that magazine of fun which his countenance 
must ever have exhibited? By some strange infatuation 
he imagined himself destined to excel in the heroes of 
tragedy, and was not a little mortified when on benefit 
nights he played Romeo and Octavius in sober seriousness 
that the audience insisted on receiving them as burlesque. 


George IV. encored him from the royal box in Maw- 
worm’s Sermon (in ‘The Hypocrite’) which ever after- 
wards stamped that unbecoming mummery with a 
singular reputation and a similar call.” Liston died in 
1846, aged sixty-nine, in the posssssion of a handsome 
fortune. 

William Macready succeeded Stephen Kemble in the 
management, and remained in it for twelve years. His 
famous son, William Charles, commenced his career as an 
actor in Mosley Street. 

A melancholy incident in connection with the old 
theatre must be mentioned. On the 19th of February, 
1823, ‘“Tom and Jerry” was produced, under Mr. De 
Camp’s management. Hardly had that play commenced, 
when a cry of “Fire!” was raised, a flash was seen, 
and a great quantity of smoke soon after penetrated 
through the floor of the gallery. Panic ensued; the 
inevitable ugly rush came; the gallery stairs were 
blocked up ; the check-taker, in attempting to open the 
barriers, was thrown down the stairs; and when at 
length the results came to be ascertained, it was found 
that seven persons had been killed. 

In the face of a record such as we have given above, 
who shall deny that ‘‘ Newcastle can boast of having been 
a famous nursery for dramatic genius”? Here, in this one 
theatre, at various times in its history, Newcastle had 
Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Duncan, Cooke, the 
Kembles, Liston, and Macready. Some came as stars; 
others, who came as strangers and as members of the 
stock company, the kindly yet discriminating criticism of 
Newcastle audiences sent away to become stars. A sorry 
day will it be for the real interests of the drama in New- 
castle if that criticism should ever cease to be dis- 
criminating as well as generous! It remains only to add 
that the projects of Richard Grainger caused the Mosley 
Street Theatre—or Drury Lane, as it was at other times 
called—to be pulled down; and with its destruction there 
closed no inglorious chapter in the artistic history of 
Newcastle. 


Shielus Ghusts, 





AILING in from the sea on a moonlight 
winter’s night the voyager to the Tyne can 
scarcely resist the spell that is cast upon his 
fancy by the high and rugged outline of the 

twin towns perched above the water-way. Let the snow 
be resting on the high-pitched roofs, the wind whistling 
in the cordage, and the tide bounding to its call, there is 
ascene so weird, with accompaniments so solemn, that 
the imagination of one who is looking on it for the first 
time is powerfully prepossessed in favour of any ghostly 
legend his shipmate or fellow traveller may hav: to tell. 
The harbour lights, the ship lights, the peeping street 
lights, struggling unitedly, yet almost in vain, for notice 
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in the sheen of the silver moonlight, prepare the mind 
of the listener for stories of love, loss, grief, and death, or 
for joyous home comings, fond greeting, and a golden 
usury for years of toil and peril. Nor does the daylight 
altogether exorcise the quaint old towns with their storm- 
spoiled gables and glowing tiles. Any tale of mystery, 
especially if grim and woeful, might well have had its 
birth and nursing in such a spot. Shall we take our 
stand on deck, and as we slowly pass amid the shadows of 
the ships, give ear to strange traditions of crime, remorse, 
and ghostly haunting ? 

Yonder high range of houses, clouded now with the 
shadow of the grim ballast hill, is Milbourne Place, the 
site still sometimes walked by Fatty’s Ghost. It was 
long years ago, when India was still a land of gold and 
gems, where fortune might be won by force, or craft, or 
honest trading. Few and far between were the ships 
that left old Tyne for the far-off country of Golconda, 
but ever and again raw lads went forth in quest of ad- 
venture, and, perchance, with dreams of avarice beguil- 
ing them to the daring enterprise. Sometimes they 
were seen no more, and sometimes the raw cabin boy 
returned rich in rupees and jewels to raise his father’s 
home to affluence and rest from the mire of toil and want 
in which he left them. It so chanced that one Fatty 
sailed from Shields in an Indian trader, a common sea- 
man, and the child of poor, struggling parents. Never a 
word did they hear from across the sea of their absent 
son. The ship came home, but not the sailor boy, nor 
were there tidings of his fate. They had lost him, they 
knew not how; but he had run his ship, his messmates 
said, and tears of disappointment—not from the deeper 
fonnt of certain loss—fell from parental eyes as they 
heard the brown sailors tell the simple fact that Fatty 
had been missed, and they knew not what had come 
to him. 

Time rolled on leaving its tide marks on the 
mother’s brow and its snows upon the father’s head. 
Age had worn out even the longing for their long-lost 
son; but yet their memory and fondness would come 
back to them when a weather-beaten tar slouched past 
their door, and, poor as they were, they would have 
shared their crust and pittance with a penniless and 
homeless son of the sea for the sake of their absent 
boy. Nay, they would fain have given guest-room toa 
wayfaring man, provided he savoured of the salt sea 
and tarry ropes. And soit chanced that on a wild and 
stormy night their married daughter came to their 
house, bringing with her a mariner in search of 
lodging for the night. Yes, they would give him shel- 
ter and make him welcome. He should pay them 
by tales of the sunny climes to which their thoughts had 
often travelled in quest of the absent child. And so 
he did. They gave him of their lowly fare, and as his 
rough nature warmed to their kindness, he threw off the 
guard of prudence, and boasted of his golden store in belt 





and pouch, and many a lac at usury. Nay, he showed 
them dazzling coin and splendid jewellery ; and the old 
folks glared at the unwonted sight with greedy eyes and 
hungering souls. They were poor—so very poor, and old, 
and cold, and weary. How delightful could they clutch 
that shining hoard, and bury it deep where no eye could 
trace it and no hand touch it but their own! But how to 
get it from the strong man’s grip? Ah, then, the foul 
fiend whispered, ‘* Death—death—death. He is silent 
and close, tells no tales, betrays no trust, makes no sign. 
Put your faith in death. Steep your lean, palsied hands 
in the blood of the stranger who has broken your bread 
and eaten your salt in child-like confidence. That crimson 
blood shall change to golden yellow, and none shall know 
whence the colouring came, for none will care to ask.” 
Thus worked the tempter, and the aged pair gazed at 
each other with stiffening horror, and vile avarice wound 
about their heart, as if some strong and slimy snake were 
coiling its long length around them to constrain or crush. 
Never a word spoke they; but words were needless, 
Each read the fatal purpose of the other. 

The guest reeled off to his hard and humble bed. 
There he slept, heavily slept, and slept to wake no more. 
The wretched host waited till all was quiet save the 
breathing of his guest and the beating of two guilty 
hearts. Stealthily he sought a cruel knife, sharp, strong- 
bladed. The pale stern woman motioned him to speed 
his errand, and, shading the candle with her wasted 
hand, she led the way to the chamber of rest. A look, a 
tiger-leap, a deadly lunge upon the sleeping form, a 
broken sob, a shivering spasm, a long last sigh, and all 
was still—all save two throbbing hearts, stirred to a pain- 
ful fever heat that would never more subside. Then 
came the rifling of the dead. There was gold enough, 
and none forbade the seizure. Yet the crimsoned hands 
changed not their hue. Oh, that stain would not ‘‘out” 
for ever. It might be hidden, but it would sink, it would 
burn, it would eat through the withered flesh until it 
became a fire in the bones, and a fiery worm of remorse 
in the soul. Then they buried their dead out of their 
sight, yet so that they must tread on his grave with every 
remaining step of life. Day and night they would be in 
the presence of the haunting spirit and the unhouselled 
corpse. 

Betimes the daughter came to ask about the 
guest, and when they told her he had got up early and 
gone away, she cried out, ‘‘Gone away—wherever to?” 
They did not ask; they said they did not know. ‘‘ Why, 
mother,” exclaimed the woman, ‘“‘did ye not ken him? 
Did he not tell you?” ‘Tell what?” the aged mother 
asked in fierce alarm—“‘ who was he?” “It was Jim, 
mother, and you not toknowhim!” But what ailed the 
mother? She sank into her chair, and, fixing her stony 
gaze on the blank wall before her, went into a fit. The old 
man, too, seemed petrified with horror. ‘‘Jim,” he said, 
“poor Jim; never, it couldn’t be, Maggie ; it never could 
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be Jim.” “But it was, father, for all that ; he came and 
told me all about it, and showed me his gold, and said 
how he had come home to comfort his old father and 
mother, and make all our fortunes for us. Oh, he’s not 
gone far; he'll soon be back, I warrant ye.” ‘‘ Never, 
Maggie, he’ll come back no more.” But he did come 
back. 

That very night he came, and every night as the 
clock struck twelve the door moved on its hinges noise- 
lessly, in spite of bars and bolts. Then there entered a 
huge Newfoundland dog that came up to each in turn, 
fondling with its paws, laying its great head on the 
mother’s knees; and gazing up with soft melancholy eyes 
into hers, as if reproaching her, it slunk away to the 
other room and there kept watch at the foot of the bed on 
which the stranger had met his cruel fate, lying there till 
the cock crew, then dashing from the house with fearful 
fury, howling as he passed. It needs not to be told that 
the murderers profited little or nothing with their ill- 
gotten wealth. They dare not spend. They could only 
hoard and hide the spoils of crime. Wasting and sickness 
fell upon them. The mother pined to death. the father 
lingered but a short while; when the end came, he un- 
burdened his guilty soul with the terrible confession that 
he had murdered the son whose return he had longed and 
prayed for many a weary year. The house was accursed 
and haunted. None dare bide in the stricken and pol- 
luted dwelling. It crumbled to ruins, and so long as 
brick remained on brick the black dog prowled amidst 
the rubbish ; but when at last the ground was cleared the 
ghost ceased its wanderings, its dismal howlings were 
heard no more. 


South Shields can boast of its ghost as well as North 
Shields. Asboth ghosts have ‘‘ ceased to revisit the pale 
glimpses of the moon” for many years, owing it may be 
supposed to the fact of their local habitation having been 
dismantled, the rivalry in spirit lore between the two 
towns has died away. The best account we can lay 
hands on for the South Shields ghost is in a paper by 
Mr. William Brockie in the Northern Tribune, 1855. It 
is as follows :— 


The “Old Hall” in West Holborn, South Shields, was 
formerly the residence of some wealthy shipowner, whose 
name must have stood high on the “‘ register,” although I 
have at present forgotten it. It has long lost its aristocratic 
standing and been let out in tenements, and part of 
it is now occupied as a public-house, so that the most 
incredulous teetotal go-ahead man may well believe it to 
be a rendezvous of evil spirits. A \4 whom I know 
lived in it for some time, and she and all her family used 
to hear and see strange things in it. Dreadful deeds 
must have been perpetrated some time or other in its 
spacious and once-splendid, but now ghostly, rooms. On 
one of the grand mantelpieces, she tells me, are the 
marks of two bloody fingers and a thumb, which no 
chemical art known to her mother, who is a notable 
housewife and up to all points of domestic economy, 
could efface. Scrubbing and scouring had no effect, 
and even through successive coats of paint the marks re- 
sppeered. So true is it that the stains of murder are 
indelible, and that when everything else is silent the 
very walls cry out. The finger marks are doubtless those 


of some female victim of lawless brutality, for the 
shade of her who impressed them is sometimes seen. 

One night, Mrs. C—— could not sleep, so she sat up 
in the bed reading. About midnight she saw, to her 
astonishment, a tall, handsome lady, dressed in white, 
with a scarlet waistband, —_ across the room, from a 
door which was always shut up, towards one of the 
windows on the opposite side, where she disappeared. 
She made no sign, however, nor intimated any 
wish to disclose her secret. But the spot where 
she disappeared could, perhaps, have afforded a 
clue had it been searched; for beneath the sill of that 
window—a huge old-fashioned affair—there was a recess 
that nobody ever thought of prying into. Through a 
knot having dropped out of the wood, there was a hole 
into this place, down which small articles, such as 
thimbles, cotton balls, &c., were constantly falling, and, 
though often stuffed up in various ways, it always got 
open again. One of the family undertook one day to fish 
the things up with a hooked wire. He did so, and with 
them drew out lots of beetles and other vermin such as 
infest graves; an indication, one would think, of what 
was below. rs. regrets to this day that she did 
not cause the sill to be raised. 

But it was not that room alone that gave the house 
its bad name. My informant once saw what she fancied 
to be the apparition of a soldier standing on the landing- 

lace at the head of the stair, and others of the family at 

ifferent times saw him likewise. There was one apart- 
ment in the house which no soul ever entered, barring, 
ot course, disembodied souls, for of such it was deem 
the favourite haunt. No earthly tenant would have it for 
nothing, let alone pay rent for it ; so it remained shut up 
from year’s end to year’s end. at was in it beside the 
ghost nay sy beer or dared to investigate, for even to 
peep into it through the keyhole would have needed more 
courage than most ple possess. Strange noises were 
heard in it occasionally, as if the ghosts were kicking up a 
racket among themselves. Perhaps a hidden treasure 
under the floor, with the mouldering bones of maptecel 
men. The elements had free entrance into it, for not a 
pane of glass was left in the window; but the door was 
nailed up fast, and the window so situated that it would 
have been difficult to get a glimpse through it into the 
interior. 


Speaking of another old house in Thrift Street, South 
Shields, Mr. Brockie states :— , 


A servant girl, going one evening down to the cellar in 
the dark, was surpri to see an “‘ancient ladye” there, 
who spoke to her, contrary to the established etiquette in 
such cases (but there are differences, doubtless, among 
ghosts as ards stiffness), and made her promise to 
come back without a candle at the same hour next night, 
when she would “‘hear of something to her advantage,” 
as Joseph Ady used to write. She went accordingly, but 
took a candle with her, although the courtesy she had 
met with from the ghost might have taught her better. 
The old lady again appeared, and informed her that, if she 
had not brought a light, she would have told her ‘‘such a 
tale.” As it was, she would give her something for 
keeping her appointment. So she bade her put her 
hands into a certain crevice, which she did, and there she 
found the title deeds of the house and a purse of money. 
What became of the title deeds I do not know, but the 
irl wisely kept the purse to herself, and, immediately 
antes off service, was ‘‘a grand lady” ever afterward. 


Mr. Brockie gives the legend about Jack the Hammer 
as follows :— 


Jack the Hammer is quite a modern myth, his living 
prototype having walked the earth within the recollection 
of many persons yet in Shields. He is remembered as a 
tall, fine-looking old man, with a slight steop, white hair, 
a Roman nose, a high forehead, and quite an intellectual 
cast of face. He went about the country mending pots 
and pans, and was not remarkable for anything that I 
know, except it might be weather wisdom. e lived 
alone in a house on the next Henderson the pipe 
maker’s, and in that house he died. The separation 
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between soul and body was, perhaps, not witnessed by any 
mortal eye, for the poor man had no known relations. The 
corpse may have lain unstretched as the death struggle 
left it, till the neighbours became curious to learn what 
was come of Jack, and broke open the door. That any 
hidden treasure prevented his spirit’s rest seems unlikely. 
That he had a secret load of guilt on his mind is equally 
so. But, at all events, Jack came back. His appearance 
was invariably the sign of a gale of wind and loss at sea. 
With his hammer he used to strike the end of the house 
with such force that it was heard over the whole bank. 
Nobody would live in the house after Jack’s death, and it 
consequently stood tenantless for some time. At last an 
old man of the name of Bowles, constitutionally imper- 
vious to the dread of ghosts, was put into it by the land- 
lord to redeem it from its bad character. 








Garlvom of Northuurberlanyd. 


A Trunk-fMaker’s Claim to it, 





B}UCH zeal and pertinacity were displayed by 
an Irish trunk-maker to establish a legal right 
to the Earldom of Northumberland two hun- 
dred yearsago. From the Norman conquest till the death 
of Jocelyn Percy (more than six centuries) the Percies had 
enjoyed an uninterupted male descent, counting no less 
than nine barons by feudal tenure, four barons by Royal 
writ, and eleven Earls of Northumberland, the last of 
whom was Jocelyn Percy, who died in 1670, leaving no 
heirs male, and only one daughter. This was the Lady 
Elizabeth Percy, who was married at twelve to the Earl 
of Ogle, then at fourteen to Thomas Thynne of Longleat 
(**Tom of Ten Thousand”), and finally, after Mr. Thynne 
had been assassinated, to Charles, the ‘* proud Duke of 
Somerset.” 

On the death of Jocelyn, aclaimant to his immense 
estates almost immediately presented himself. A man 
named James Percy, a native of Dublin, and a trunk- 
maker to trade, preferred a claim to the ancient title, 
which he prosecuted with all the vigour and obstinacy of 
one who firmly believed he had law and justice on his 
side. For the period of fifteen years he persisted in his 
endeavours to prove that he was the rightful heir. 
It was a great stake that James Percy played for. No 
wonder, then, that it was zealously defended. Both 
parties were before the House of Lords in November, 
1672, when Percy craved for time; but his petition was 
dismissed, as he refused to show any probability that he 
had a just right. This decision did not frighten him, 
however, for he next appealed to the Common Law 
Courts. Between the years 1674 and 1681 he had no fewer 
than five suits heard. 

One James Clark was sued for scandal, he having 
declared that the claimant was an impostor. Percy 
was non-suited ; but this result, he asserted, was due to 
the collusion of his attorney. According to Percy, that 
great lawyer, Sir Matthew Hale, who was then Chief 
Justice, protested against the decision in open court, and 





declared ‘‘that the claimant had proved himself a 
true Percy by father, mother, and grandmother, and 
that he did verily believe that the claimant was 
cousin and next heir-male to Jocelyn, late Earl 
of Northumberland, only he was afraid he had taken the 
descent too high.” While getting into his coach, Sir 
Matthew (so it was atfirmed) said to Lord Shaftesbury, 
“*I verily believe James Percy hath as much right to the 
Earldom of Northumberland as I have to the coach and 
horses which I have bought and paid for.” 

The claimant subsequently brought another action for 
scandal against a man named Wright, who had asserted 
that he could prove his illegitimacy. This case was tried 
before Hale’s successor, Sir Richard Rainsford, and 
resulted in a verdict for Percy, with £300 damages. In 
a third “‘action for scandal,” however, he was not so 
fortunate. John Blackstone, agent to Lady Elizabeth 
Percy, was sued by the claimant, in the Guildhall, London. 
The defendant pleaded privilege. This so frightened 
Percy’s counsel that they wanted to retire from the case, 
which brought upon them a severe rebuke from the judge. 
It was a long and costly affair for the poor trunk-maker, 
who ultimately suffered a non-suit in this case also. 

In January, 1684, the claimant by petition humbly 
addressed himself to Charles II. and the Lords of the 
Privy Council, and he received, he said, a gracious verbal 
answer, that the whole matter should be heard and deter- 
mined in the next Parliament. But nothing came of the 
promise, and, finally, in 1699, the House of Lords 
decided :—‘‘ That the pretensions of the said James 
Percy to the Earldom of Northumberland are groundless, 
false, and scandalous, and that the petition be and is 
hereby dismissed the House; and that the said James 
Percy shall be brought before the four courts in West- 
minster Hall, wearing a paper upon his breast, on which 
these words shall be written: The false and impudent 
pretender to the Earldom of Northumberland.” 

If we are to believe Sir Bernard Burke, the pretender 
made two separate statements, and broke down in both. 
In his first story, he stated that his grandfather, Henry 
Percy, of Pavenham, was son of Sir Richard Percy, a 
younger brother of Henry, ninth Earl of Northumber- 
land ; but, if this were so, Sir Richard must have been 
a grandfather at eight years of age. It was clearly 
proved, moreover, that Sir Richard died without issue. 
The claimant’s next stcry was that his grandfather was the 
eldest of the four children of Sir Ingram (or Ingelram) 
Percy, who was third son of Henry, the fifth earl, and 
that the said four children were sent out of the North into 
the South about the year 1599, in hampers, to one Dame 
Vaux, of Harrowden, in Northamptonshire. But Sir 
Ingelram Percy died unmarried, and left an illegitimate 
daughter only. 

What became of the poor trunk-maker, after all his 
persevering efforts had failed and all his great expecta- 
tions had been blasted, is not known. We find, how- 
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ever, that his son, Sir Anthony Percy, held the office of 
Lord Mayor of Dublin in 1699, Sir Anthony died in 1704, 
leaving a large family of sons and daughters, who all seem 
to have prospered and filled more or less important 
positions in society, 


The Buke of —— tw tite 
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s)RTHUR, DUKE OF WELLINGTON, “‘the 


eens, 
4 IX hero of Waterloo,” paid a visit to his old 
/ ~% 4u} +companion-in-arms, the Marquis of London- 
— t derry, at Wynyard Park, Durham, in the 
autumn of 1827. Advantage was taken of the occasion, 
by men of all sides in politics, Whigs, Tories, and 
Radicals, to show their sense of the great military 
achievements of the distinguished warrior, irrespective 
altogether of his policy as a statesman and a Minister of 
the Crown. 

The Duke was met at Yarm Bridge by Lord London- 
derry, at the head of a grand procession of the nobility 
and gentry of the district. Having taken his seat in Lady 
Londonderry’s carriage, which was drawn by six horses, 
he was driven in state into Stockton, where, at the en- 
trance into the High Street, a triumphal arch had been 
erected, formed of laurels and other evergreens, wreathed 
with flowers and surrounded by seven flags, with appro- 
prite mottoes, all non-political. Previous to entering the 
town, the horses were taken from the carriage in which 
the duke rode, and he was drawn by a number of men, 
wearing blue ribbons inscribed ‘‘ Wellington for ever,” 
to the Town Hall, amid the firing of cannon and other 
marks of rejoicing. Addresses from the corporate bodies 
of Stockton and Hartlepool were presented to his Grace 
by the Mayors of those towns, accompanied by the re- 
corders and aldermen; and Colonel Gray also read an 
address from the inhabitants of Stockton and its neigh- 
bourhood. His Grace took leave of the Stocktonians 
“amidst the most deafening cheers.” 

The party assembled at Wynyard to meet the duke 
included the Earl and Countess Bathurst, Earl Grey, 
the Bishop of Durham (Dr. Van Mildert), Lord 
Beresford, Lord Ravensworth, Sir Henry and Lady 
Emily Hardinge, Sir Thomas Lawrence (the celebrated 
portrait painter), Sir Uuthbert Sharp, Matthew Bell, 
M.P., the Rev. Dr. Wellesley (the duke’s brother), the 
Rev. Dr. Phillpotts (afterwards Bishop of Exeter), and 
Rowland Burdon, of Castle Eden. 

It was on Friday, the 28th of September, that the duke 
paid a visit to Newcastle. No exertion had been spared 
to receive him in a manner due to his elevated rank and 
creditable to the character and public spirit of the town. 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather, 
the influx of strangers from the different towns and vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood was immense. At the turn- 





pike gate at the head of Gateshead, a large body of people, 
together with a guard of honour consisting of Lancers 
from the barracks, were in waiting to receive his Grace. 
The horses were taken from the carriage—an open one— 
which contained the duke, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Londonderry, and Field-Marshal Beresford; and 
it was drawn through Gateshead by men engaged for 
the purpose, across Tyne Bridge, to the front of a 
platform raised before the Guildhall, on the Sandhill, 
Newcastle, amid the booming of the Castle guns and 
those of the ships in the harbour, and the ringing of the 
bells in all the churches.. The procession was headed by 
a band of music, playing ‘“‘See the Conquering Hero 
Comes,” after which followed the Union Jack, succeeded 
by standards bearing such insc.iptions as ‘‘ Assaye,” 
‘“*Vimiera,” ‘“‘ Douro,” “‘ Talavera,” ‘‘ Busaco,” ‘* Ciudad 
Rodrigo—Badajos,” ‘*Salamanca,” ‘“ Vittoria,” ‘‘ The 
Pyrenees,” ‘‘Orthes—Toulouse,” ‘‘ Waterloo — Europe 
Delivered,” and ‘‘ Welcome to the Immortal Wellington,” 
which were carried by men who had been present at the 
different battles. Business was entirely suspended. The 
windows of the houses on each side of the Sandhill were 
crowded with elegantly-dressed ladies, the roofs of the 
houses were covered with spectators, and there was not, 
in short, a single place, however dangerous and difficult 
of attainment, likely to command a view of the proceed- 
ings, that was unoccupied. The Duke of Wellington, on 
appearing upon the platform, was greeted with applause. 
The freedom of the town was then presented to his Grace 
by the Mayor (Archibald Reed), and the addresses of the 
Corporation and the town by the Recorder and Mr. 
Christopher Cookson. His Grace replied to both with 
becoming brevity. As soon as the ceremonies were con- 
cluded wine was introduced, and the Mayor, filling a glass, 
drank to the health of the duke, and called upon the 
populace to receive him in a manner worthy of the occa- 
sion. ‘The populace answered this appeal with cheers, 
which, however, were principally confined to that part of 
the crowd that was nearest to the platform ; among the 
multitude at a greater distance there were scarcely any 
plaudits. The procession then proceeded to the Town 
Moor, where the South Tyne Hussars, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, and the Northumberland 
and Newcastle Yeomanry Cavalry, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bell, were assembled for the purpose of 
being inspected. On arriving at the lines, the duke rode 
through the troops, but a thick fog and drizzling rain 
which had set in deprived the spectacle of much of its 
attraction. His Grace afterwards proceeded to the 
Mansion House, where he dined with a large party. 
In the evening there was a grand ball in the Assembly 
Rooms. The duke left the rooms about one o’clock, 
and was escorted on his way from the town to Ravens- 
worth Castle, where he slept, by twelve torch-bearers 
on horseback, six before and six behind the carriage. 
Next day (Saturday) the duke inspected the coal works 
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of the Marquis of Londonderry. His Grace and suite 
arrived at Pittington from Ravensworth Castle, at half- 
past two o'clock, where Mr. Buddle, attended by the 
marquis’s miners, was in attendance to receive them. At 
six o'clock the distinguished party sat down at Mr. 
Buddle’s seat, at Painsher, toa sumptuous dinner. The 
house and the neighbouring pitmen’s cottages were illu- 
minated, and a dinner was provided in a building on the 
premises, of which 600 people partook, so that it wasa 
day of general rejoicing in the vicinity. 

On Wednesday, the 3rd of October, his Grace paid a 
visit to the city of Durham, on his return from Alnwick 
Castle, where he had gone in the beginning of the week, 
on a visit to the Duke of Northumberland. <A guard 
of the Yeomanry Cavalry, accompanied by the band 
belonging to that corps, a number of men carrying ban- 
ners and flags, many of which bore the names of some of 
the duke’s most splendid victories, the carriage of the 
Marquis of Londonderry, and several of his lordship’s 
friends, and hundreds of spectators, repaired to Aykley 
Heads, to await the arrival of the duke and to accompany 
him into the town. Leaving his own travelling carriage, 
he entered that of the noble marquis, from which the 
horses were instantly taken by the populace, and his 
Grace was drawn into the town, amidst] the warmest 
greetings, the firing of guns, the ringing of bells, and 
every demonstration of the most perfect enthusiasm. 
His Grace was afterwards escorted to the Castle, where 
most of the leading gentry of the county were invited to 
meet him, and where an entertainment in a style of the 
greatest splendour was given by the bishop in honour of 
the illustrious visitor. In the evening there was a ball at 
the Assembly Rooms. Upwards of 270 ladies and gentle- 
men were present, being a greater number than was ever 
known upon any former occasion. The duke retired at an 
early hour, and returned to Ravensworth Castle. 

Thursday was devoted to a visit to Sunderland, 
where his Grace got a most cordial and flattering 
reception. He was met by an immense number of per- 
sons at the Wheat Sheaf Inn, Monkwearmouth, on his 
approach from Ravensworth Castle; and by them the 
horses were taken from his carriage, and he was dragged 
in triumph across Wearmouth Bridge, through the streets 
to the Exchange, preceded by a band of music and several 
flags, the crowd increasing at every step, until there were 
at least from fifteen to twenty thousand persons present. 
The windows of the houses were graced by numerous 
ladies, to whom the Duke bowed with the greatest affa- 
bility as the procession passed along. Innumerable flags 
were displayed throughout the town; and from a splen- 
did triumphal arch, which had been erected over the High 
Street of Bishopwearmouth, at the expense of the ladies 
of the town, half-a-dozen children dressed in white 
showered flowers upon his Grace as he passed beneath. 
On arriving at the Exchange, he quitted his carriage, and 
accompanied by the Marquis and Marchioness of London- 


derry, &c., ascended a platform erected in front, upon 
which Sir Cuthbert Sharp and several other gentlemen 
were assembled for the purpose of presenting him with an 
address from the freemen of the borough and the magis- 
trates, clergy, and inhabitants of Sunderland, Bishop- 
wearmouth, Monkwearmouth, and their vicinities, 
During the time of the presentation and reply, the cheer- 
ing from the populace was deafening, and it continued 
without intermission till his Grace entered the Exchange, 
where a slendid dinner was provided in the newsroom, 
to which, at about half-past six o’clock, 204 persons sat 
down, there not being room for more. The Marquis of 
Londonderry was in the chair, and on his right were 
seated Earl Bathurst, the Marquis of Douro, Lord Beres- 
ford, Captain Cochrane, Sir H. Hardinge, and Lord 
Castlereagh. On his left were the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Ravensworth, Sir Walter Scott, Dr. Wellesley, 
and the Hon. H T. Liddell. Sir Cuthbert Sharp 
filled the vice-chair. Among the numerous toasts was 
one which the celebrity of its object induces us to par- 
ticularise—the health of Sir Walter Scott, to whose 
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genius the Marquis of Londonderry, who proposed it, 
paid a warm tribute, and who, on his rising to return 
thanks, was received with the most tumultuous cheering, 
so much so, indeed, as to render what he said completely 
inaudible to the reporters. After the dinner party broke 
up, there was a ball in the Assembly Rooms, which were 
crowded to excess. At this ball, Sir Walter Scott says in 
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his Diary, published in the last volume of his Life by 
Lockhart, ‘‘ there was a prodigious anxiety discovered for 
shaking of hands. The duke had his share of it, and I 
came in for my share ; for, though jackal to the lion, I got 
some part in whatever was going.” The noble party did 
not retire till after one o’clock, and got home far on in the 
morning, “sufficiently tired.” 

The dinner was served in the large news room of the 
Exchange, over the mantel of which was painted the 
decoration shown on page 350. This room is about to be 
entirely altered, the old Exchange being on the point of 
conversion into a Seamen’s Mission Chapel. The altera- 
tion will involve the removal of the chimney breast 
shown in the above sketch, which was drawn by Mr. 
William Scott, of Tyne Dock. The inscription on the 
ribbon immediately above the fireplace reads as fol- 
lows :—‘“* The inhabitants of Sunderland received the 
Duke of Wellington to dinner in this room, 4th October, 
1827, and the above Decoration (painted for the occasion) 
has been ordered to remain in commemoration thereof.” 


Paul Sones’s lan of the Tyre. 





Wi HE accompanying plan of the Tyne, from the 

f| bar at Tynemouth to Newcastle Bridge, is 

copied from a reduced plan in “Great 

= Britain’s Coasting Pilot ” (1723), signed by 

the celebrated privateer, ‘‘Captain Paul Jones, Bon 

Homme Richard, 1779,” now in the possession of the 

Tyne Improvement Commissioners. The original plan 

includes the whole coast from beyond Cambois, then 

spelled Camos, at the mouth of the Wansbeck, to the 

neighbourhood of Ryhope, two miles south of Sunderland. 

It is on the scale of two inches to the mile; it purports 

to have been “humbly presented and dedicated to the 

worshipful the master and the rest of the gentlemen 

bretheren of Trinity House, Newcastle uppon Tyne, by 

Captain G. Collins, Hydrographer to the King”; and it 

was engraved by H. Moll, who was famous for this sort 
of work. 

A careful examination of it shows what vast changes in 
the way of improvements have taken place in the Tyne 
within the last century, and particularly since the con- 
servancy of the river passed out of the hands of the 
Corporation of Newcastle into those of the River Com- 
missioners. It gives the depth in the channel both at 
high water and low water, on spring tides, from the bar 
up to the Tyne Bridge, The rock outside the bar, the 
Sparrowhawk, Sparhawk, or Sparhakke (so named by the 
Danish rovers), is the boundary seaward of the juris- 
diction of the Conservators, which is understood to 
extend upwards as far as a somewhat mythical place 
called Hedwin Streams, near Newburn. The depth on 
the bar when Collins surveyed it was seven feet at low 


water and twenty-one at high water. It must have 
lessened very considerably under the management of the 
old River Jury, for a pilot in South Shields once actually 
waded across the bar holding on by the stern of a boat, 
and touching the bottom the whole way. The entire 
channel up to Tyne Bridge is shown on the plan to have 
been an alternation of pools and shallows, rendering 
navigation, even for ships of light draught, exceedingly 
difficult. Thus, while there were eighteen feet at low 
water spring tides in Shields harbour from opposite the 
Low Light to the high end of North Shields, there was 
only seven or eight feet between Jarrow Ballast Quay on 
the south side, and Hewdon Ponds on the north, and 
only six or seven from the fow end of Hebburn (Haburn) 
Quay to a small quay which appears on the plan a 
couple of miles further up, about half-way between 
Low Walker, then called Winckhamlee, or Wincolmlee, 
and Bill Point, a place long the special dread of skippers 
frequenting the river as the scene of innumerable wrecks. 
Opposite Bill Point the depth suddenly increased to 
thirty-six feet at low water, the channel being contracted 
to about half_the normal width by a shoal in the centre, 
dry at low water, combined with a trap rock—a dyke 


“which ran almost right across—obstacles not got rid of 


till our own time. From opposite St. Anthony’s up to 
Newcastle bridge, the depth of the stream varied from six 
to eight feet only, except for a short distance below 
Friars’ Goose, known as Dent’s Hole, where it was ten 
feet, and immediately below Tyne Bridge at the high end 
of Newcastle Quay, where it was nine. The depth at low 
water abreast of the quay for the greater part’of its length 
was only seven feet. At the Narrows, near the mouth of 
the river, the channel was contracted to less than half the 
width either above or below. The Durtwick or Dortwick 
Sand, now happily removed, is seen on the plan to run a 
long way down into Shields harbour, ending in a narrow 
spit opposite the high end of North Shields. Half the 
bed of the river was dry at low water on spring tides from 
that point up to past Wincolmlee, abreast Flatworth 
Ness, the High Hole (now called Hay Hole), Howdon 
Ponds (now Howdon Pans), Wollington (now Willington) 
Ballast Quay, and Cossen or Cousin’s House, now Car- 
ville, near which latter place the Roman Wall termin- 
ated, being a point where there must have been a clear 
view, seaward, in primitive times. The names of several 
places have undergone a great change since the date of 
Collins’s survey . Opposite the ‘*‘ Half-way Tree” between 
Jarrow and Hebburn Quay, there was an extensive shoal 
in the middle of the river with eleven feet depth in the 
channel on the north side and only from two to four feet 
onthe south. It is indicated on the plan by a ‘“‘ buoy of 
ye passe” or ferry, at the place where the ‘‘ North Road ” 
—that is, the road leading past Willington to Murton, 
Monkseaton, and Whitley, and crossing the Newcastle 
and North Shields Turnpike at right angles—ran down to 
the river. The “South Road,” shown on the plan, no 
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longer exists, the recent rapid growth 
of the town of Jarrow having caused 
numerous divergencies in that neigh- 
bourhood so as almost wholly to ob- 


trict. The towns of North and South 
Shields were in those days confined to 
a single long street each, running close 


oe teh 
to the river, under the high banks. “%° 


North Shields Church is seen a con- 
siderable way back in the open country 
towards Cullarcoates (now spelled Cul- 
lercoats), and no species of industry is 
shown to have been carried on, at the 
time the plan was drawn, on either side 
ot the river near its mouth, except the 
manufacture of salt, for which Shields 
was once famous. Guston Mill, which 
seems to have been driven by the dam- 
med-up water of a small burn which 
rises near Nether Heworth, no longer 
exists, having disappeared long ago, 
like so many other little country corn 
mills. Further up is the “Fallen 
Creeck” and the “Fallen Shore,’ 
names now corrupted into the Felling, 
according toa vowel modification pecu- 
liar to the Tyneside dialect. Peter's 
Shoar on the north side is now St. 
Peter’s, and St. Tantlins is now St. 
Anthony’s. 

John Paul, commonly known as Paul 
Jones, was born at Arbigland in the 
vicinity of the Solway Firth, in July, 
1747, his father being a respectable 
Scotch gardener. In later years Paul 
assumed the name of Jones in addition 
to his surname, and by that he has 
since generally been known. At an 
early period of his life he showed a 
taste for the sea, and at the age of 
twelve he joined a merchantman bound 
for America. Eight years afterwards he 
joined, as mate, a slave-dealing vessel, 
but, says an American authority, he 
** abandoned the slave trade in disgust, 
and took to commercial speculation.” 

When the American colonists rose in 
rebellion against the mother-country, 
Jones, who was at the time in America, 
quickly joined them. In 1775 they had 
formed a small navy, and Paul was ap- 
pointed first-lieutenant on the Alfred. 
After being transferred to several 
vessels he at length obtained command 
of a small ship, the Ranger, and it was 
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on board this vessel.that he first.determined to make his 
famous descenton Whitehaven. The following account of 
the descent is given in the “‘ Annual Register” for 1778 :— 


The town of Whitehaven, in Cumberland, was, on the 
23rd of April, 1778, suddenly alarmed by a party from an 
American privateer, who landed in the night, and set fire 
to one of the ships in the harbour, with a design to burn 
the town, which, however, was providentially prevented 
by the exertion of the inhabitants, who extinguished the 
flames before they had reached the rigging. One of the 
party who was left behind, on his examination, declared 
that the party consisted of thirty men; that they belonged 
to the Ranger privateer, fitted out in New England, Cap- 
tain Jones, commander; that she mounted 18g uns, besides 
swivels, and had on board between 140 and 150 men ; and 
that she had taken two prizes and sent them into France. 


The greatest naval action with which the name of Paul 
Jones is associated was the capture by him, on the 23rd 
of September, 1779, of the English ships Serapis and 
Countess of Scarborough. The action occurred off Flam- 
borough Head, and lasted about six hours, both the 
British commanders fighting their ships with the greatest 
bravery. At last, however, it turned in favour of the 
Americans. Captain Pearson, the commander of the 
Serapis, surrendered to the Bon Homme Richard, while 
the Countess of Scarborough surrendered to another 
American ship, the Pallas, which accompanied the Bon 
Homme Richard. 

After this action, Jones performed other exploits for 
America, and, until the end of the war, he continued in 
the service of the Congress. In later years he was 
appointed Rear-Admiral in the Russian navy. His posi- 
tion there, however, was anything but a happy one, and 
he at length left it, not without reflections having been 
cast upon his character. In July, 1792, he expired at 
Paris, where he was interred. 
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ANY people in Newcastle, by no means very 

old, will be able to remember the Nun’s Field, 

a vacant piece of ground now covered by 

East Clayton Street, Nelson Street, Nun Street, and 
the Markets. As a lad, Richard Grainger formed his 
own opinions with regard to this splendid site. The 
conceptions of the young genius were not castles in 
the air, but spacious streets and useful public build- 
ings, and his young ideas were ultimately carried out 
almost to the letter. The old inhabitant will also 
remember the stately mansion Anderson Place, per- 
haps the finest house within a walled town in England, 
which to the great regret, and even indignation, of 
many, was swept away by Mr. Grainger’s army of 
workmen in 1834. This property was purchased by 
Mr. Grainger for £50,000; and when he exhibited his 
plans to the public, their daring character created 
much excitement; but the great majority of the in- 
habitants approved of them, and, supported by the popu- 


lar voice, he changed the whole. appearance of the 
town in an incredibly short time. 

The accompanying plan is copied from an isometrical 
drawing by Mr. Thomas Sopwith, and we can get from 
it, in a small compass, a capital idea of the improvements 
which took the town by storm fifty-four years ago. Con- 
sidering the stupendous changes which these plans 
effected, it seems very singular how little the original 
design has been departed from. It is scarcely necessary to 
explain the drawing. The proposed new street, 80 feet 
wide, is, of course, Grey Street ; the proposed new street, 
from Pilgrim Street to Grainger Street, is Market Street ; 
and the short street to the left is Shakespeare Street. The 
cathedral-like structure at the corner of Grainger Street 
was never erected ; the theatre was built on the east in- 
stead of the west side of Grey Street; and the Central 
Exchange occupies the triangle formed by Grainger 
Street, Grey Street, and Market Street.. With these ex- 
ceptions, the design of 1834 has been carried out most 
faithfully. 

From east to west, Clayton Street wotild have been a 
noble thoroughfare had not Mr. Grainger’s plan been 
interfered with by vested interests. This accounts for 
its divergence from the straight line, and its want of 
breadth. ‘* Vested interests ” will also explain the reason 
why so many eyesores were left standing in close con- 
tiguity to handsome streets, as, for example, High Friar 
Street, the High Bridge, Nun’s Lane, &c. 

There is, perhaps, no other town in the empire that has 
been so much altered and improved by the efforts of one 
individual as Newcastle. In a wonderfully short time 
Mr. Grainger erected more than eight hundred houses, 
not including important public buildings, such as the 
banks and the Theatre in Grey Street, the Central Ex- 
change, the Markets, &c. With Richard Grainger “to see 
was to resolve, and to resolve was to act,” and Newcastle 
is now reaping the benefit of his courage, industry, and 
his wonderful foresight. ; 


Men of Mark 'Twirt Tyne and 
Tweed. 


By Richard Welford, 
AvTHOR or ‘‘A History or NEWCASTLE AND 
GATESHEAD,” &c. 





Benjamin Bennet, 

AUTHOR OF THE ‘“‘ IRENICUM.” 
HE pastoral charge of the church assembling 
| in the Old Meeting House at the Close Gate, 
Newcastle, which had been held for a long 
period of years by Dr. Richard Gilpin, au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Demonologia Sacra,” was committed after his 
death to Benjamin Bennet, born in the year 1674. Ben- 
net, a native of Willsborough, near Market Bosworth, 
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Leicestershire, had been educated for the dissenting 
inistry. Having passed his stucent course with honour, 
he was appointed in 1697 to a pulpit at Templehall, not 
far distant from the place of his birth. With three other 
students he was ordained in a chapel at Oldbury, a few 
miles from Hales Owen, on the 30th of May, 1699, five 
of the ejected clergy taking part in the services of the 
day. How soon thereafter he left Leicestershire does not 
appear; but the Rev. John Worthington, of Durham, who 
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Mr Benjamin Bennel. 


preached his funeral sermon in 1726, said he remained 
“till Providence, intending him for a higher sphere and 
more public service, called him to Newcastle.” 

It is not improbabie that his early days on the Tyne 
may have been beset by difficulties. Timothy Manlove 
was Gilpin’s assistant in Newcastle at the time of Bennet’s 
ordination at Oldbury, and died in August 1699. Thomas 
Bradbury succeeded him at the age of 22, and would be at 
the Old Meeting House when the Doctor died in the 
second month of 1700. Bennet may have come before or 
afterthe death of the aged pastor ; but, however this may 
have been, it would seem that the young men were in 
Newcastle’ at the same time, and that Bradbury, the 
younger of the two. was much chagrined that the church 
would not make him co-pastor, but gave the sole charge 
to Bennet. 

Well did the young successor of Dr. Gilpin justify the 
wisdom of his election. Diligent in school, he was a 
student ever after. Faithful and judicious, practical and 
catholic, he united and increased his flock, and was ever 
ready in the good work of a peacemaker, ‘‘ sometimes 
undertaking an ungrateful office”; and, as will readily 
be understood by men of experience, ‘‘ his,services were 
not always received so well as they deserved.” ‘His min- 
isterial duties were never neglected ; yet, by husbanding 
his time, he found spare moments for the press. He 


printed as well as preached, and spoke by his pen to an 
audience extending beyond the range of his pulpit. He 
published ‘‘ Discourses on Popery ” in 1714 ; about which 
time, according to Neal, there were some two thousand 
Dissenting worshippers in Newcastle, one hundred of 
whom were Independents, and the remainder Presby- 
terians. His ‘‘ Memorial of the Reformation and 
of Britain’s Deliverances from Popery,” &c., has 
passed through several editions, and is a standard work 
on the subject. He isued his ‘‘Irenicum,” in 1723—a 
**Review of some late Controversies about the Trinity, 
Private Judgment, Church Authority, &c., wherein the 
right of Christians to judge for themselves in matters of 
religion is vindicated, and objections to the contrary 
answered ; some remarks concerning fundamentals are 
offered; and the certain and only terms of peace and 
union are laid down.” His ‘Christian Oratory, or the 
Devotion of the Closet Display’d,” which first appeared 
in 1725, has been many times reprinted, and is described 
by Bogue and Bennett as ‘The Dissenters’ Whole Duty 
of Man.” 

Mr. Bennet laboured in Newcastle from the latter years 
of William ITI. to the meridian of the reign of George I.; 
now with the aid of Nathaniel Fancourt (ordained at 
Newcastle in 1712); now with the assistance of William 
Wilson, the learned schoolmaster of Mark Akenside 
(baptised by Bennet in 1721). His ministry flourished 
tillthe ‘‘handsome new meeting house” of the time of 
Charles II., not far removed from the foot of Tuthill 
Stairs, was to be exchanged for a more eligible place of 
worship at the summit. Certain enterprising inhabitants 
of Newcastle had bought a piece of ground on which they 
proposed to build ‘‘a square of houses for their several 
places of residence, to be called, in testimony of their 
attachment to the reigning family, Hanover Square.” 
But, long before Burns wrote the words, the “ best-laid 
schemes of mice and men” were often nipped in the bud. 
The chapel was built, but not the square. Only a few ot 
the intended dwellings rose up to sustain the historic 
name. Nor was this the whole sum of the disappointment. 
The promoters of the project had presented a site for a 
**new” in lieu of the ‘‘old” meeting-house; and on Sunday, 
the 28th of August, 1726, Hanover Square Chapel was to 
be opened by Mr. Bennet. But on Saturday, the 27th, the 
beloved pastor fell sick of a fever, and the doors remained 
closed. Swiftly the fatal malady ran its course, and 
calmly its subject awaited the end. He had not one un- 
easy thought about himself. ‘‘ Death is no awful thing 
to me, but will be a happy remove to the Church above, 
where I have long been desirous to be.” His son-in-law, 
Dr. Latham, watched by his bedside as a physician, and 
sought leave to call in other advice. The suffering patient 
was willing ; his friend and adviser might take whatever 
course he thought necessary ; but, ‘‘ Doctor,” he added, 
‘IT shall pray against you.” Thus, in the prime of life 
and the flower of his usefulness, Benjamin Bennet sur- 
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veyed his lot; and on the lst of September, at the age of 
52, he died, the last minister of the Old Meeting House 
at Newcastle Close Gate. 





Roger Bertram, 
LORD OF MITFORD AND JUSTICE ITINERANT. 

At an early period of English history—in the times of 
Norman and Plantagenet kings—the noble family of 
Bertram filled a considerable place in the annals of 
Northumbria. Members of it were the reputed builders 
of Mitford and Bothal castles, and the founders of Brink- 
burn Priory; they had large possessions; they contri- 
buted statesmen, warriors, and judges to the service of 
their country. 

Roger Bertram, of the Mitford branch, was the son of 
William Mitford, by Alice, daughter of Robert Umfra- 
ville. His father must have died about the first year of 
King John’s reign, for in 1199 he had a grant, as son and 
heir, though a minor, of a market and fair in his manor of 
Felton. As soon as he came of age, if not before, he 
joined the cenfederacy of the insurgent barons, by whose 
aid Magna Charta was forced from the king. For this 
act of insubordination he was heavily punished. A band 
of Flemish mercenaries was sent to Mitford to take it, if 
they could, for the Crown. They stormed the place, and 
were successful; the castle was garrisoned by the king’s 
frien’, and the barony was bestowed upon Philip de 
Ulcotes, who was that year, and after, Sheriff of North- 
umberland. On the death of King John, in 1216, Roger 
Bertram made peace with the advisers of the Crown, and, 
upon payment of a fine of £100, obtained an order for 
the restitution of his lands. 

From the evidences quoted by Hodgson it would appear 
that after his restoration the lord of Mitford became a 
faithful servant of the Crown, and was frequently 
employed in State affairs of considerable importance. 
Thus in July, 1220, he was one of the English barons who 
pledged themselyes to the fulfilment of an obligation into 
which the young king entered to marry his sister to 

Alexander II. of Scotland, and the following August he 
was witness to a convention between his sovereign and 
Geoffrey de Marisco, who had been appointed justiciary 
of Ireland. It is believed that he was the Roger 
Bertram who, at various times from 1225 to 1234, sat in 
the courts of the Northern Counties as one of the justices 
itinerant, for a note of his acting in that capacity in the 
first-named year is entered upon the old rent rolls of the 
Earls of Northumberland. When Henry III. was about 
to be married to Eleanor of Provence, Roger Bertram 
was among the barons of the North who received a royal 
mandate to conduct the King and Queen of Scotland to 
the wedding; the following year he was witness to an 
agreement between the two sovereigns concluded at York 
under the presidency of Cardinal Otho, the Papal legate. 
He was unable to accompany his royal master into 
Gascony in 1242, and his name appears in the Sheriff’s 





Roll credited with payments of thirty marks fine for 
non-attendance. This was his last recorded transaction. 
Before May 24th in that year he was dead, for on that 
date his lands at Mitford and elsewhere were delivered 
into the custody of Walter de Crepping on behalf of his 
son and successor, also named Roger. ; 

The times in which the Bertrams of Mitford lived were 
times of conflict between the aristocracy and the Crown. 
Although the Great Charter had been forced from John, 
his son, Henry III., reverted to the regal despotism with 
which his predecessors had governed, and the right of 
resistance to arbitrary power had to be asserted anew. In 
1258 the barons compelled the King to recognise a form 
of representative government which, developing into an 
elective parliament, laid the foundation of the present 
legislative assembly. Roger Bertram No. 2 was brought 
into friendly communication with the leader of the move- 
ment, Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. When, a 
few years later, the earl raised the banner of war, the 
young lord of Mitford enrolled himself under it. Into 
the details of the struggle it is not necessary to enter. 
At an early stage of the conflict Bertram was taken 
prisoner. He had sold portions of his widespreading 
lands to provide the sinews of war, and now the re- 
mainder were forfeited to the Crown, and he himself was 
held toransom. William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
the King’s half-brother, had a grant of the Mitford pro- 
perty, and it is supposed he provided the means of pro- 
curing the release of the captive. To him Bertram, in 
1269, conveyed Great Ealand, Mordefen, and other pro- 
perty in Northumberland, and his descendants continued 
to have an interest in the castle and estates of Mitford 
for several generations. 

Thus, with alienations and redemptions, the second 
Roger Bertram found himself in the prime of life a com- 
paratively poor man. He survived his captivity nine 
years, and then departed, leaving his son Roger heir to a 
good name and an impoverished fortune. With this son, 
who died in 1312, leaving an only daughter, the Bertrams 
of Mitford became extinct. 





John Bewick, 
WOOD ENGRAVER. 

John Rewick was a younger brother of the famous 
engraver, Thomas Bewick, whose biography appears in 
this volume. (See page 12.) He was born at Cherryburn 
in 1760, and when he was seventeen years of age was 
apprenticed to his brother, who was beginning business 
in Newcastle in partnership with Ralph Beilby. In his 
autobiography Thomas Bewick tells us that he was ex- 
tremely happy in his apprentice’s society, for the lad was 
constantly cheerful, lively, and very active. ‘Mr. 
Beilby was as well pleased with him as I could possibly 
be; for, besides his affable temper, he took every kind of 
work in hand so pleasantly, and so very soon learned to 
execute it well, that he could not miss giving satisfaction. 
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This he continued to do as long as he was with us; but 
otter parts of his conduct when he arrived at manhood 
were not so well, and gave me great uneasiness.” 

As soon as I thought my brother might be able to 
work his way in the world,” continued Thomas, ‘“‘I gave 
him his liberty, and he set off to London, where, being 
freed from his former associates, his conduct was all that 
could be desired, and he was highly respected and es- 
teemed. He was as industrious in London as he had been 
with us, and had plenty of work to do. His close con- 
finement, however, impaired his health—on which account 
he engaged to teach drawing at the Hornsey Academy, 
then kept by Mr. Nathaniel Norton, which obliged him to 
keep a pony to ride backwards and forwards. Thus 
dividing his time between his work office in London 
and the school for some years, his health began again 
to decline, and he finally left London early in the 
summer of 1795, and returned once more to the banks of 
the Tyne, where, on the 5th of December, aged 35 years, 
he died. 

John Bewick’s work, though inferior to that of his 
brother, has a grace of its own, which professors of the 
Bewick cult appreciate and admire. Like Thomas, he 
was an admirable illustrator of children’s books. His 
early career in London was devoted to that class of engrav- 
ing. ‘‘The Children’s Miscellany,” which he illustrated 
with twenty-nine cuts, and a frontispiece; “‘The New 
Robinson Crusoe,” with thirty-two engravings; ‘‘ Pro- 
verbs Exemplified,” with fifty pictures; and ‘‘ The Pro- 
gress of Man and Society,” with upwards of one hundred 


and twenty cuts trom his graver, are favourable specimens 
of his versatile talent. Among the more important books 
which he illustrated were an edition of **Gay’s Fables” 
(sixty-eight cuts), ‘“‘The Emblems of Mortality” (fifty- 
two cuts), “‘Looking-Glass for the Mind” (seventy-four 
cuts), “Tales for Youth” (thirty cuts), and the “ Blos- 


soms of Morality” (forty-seven cuts). Shortly before his 
death he undertook a commission from William Bulmer, 
of the Shakspeare Press, a native of Newcastle, to execute 
blocks for Way’s translation of the “ Fabliaux” of L» 
Grand and for an edition of Somervile’s ‘‘ Chase.” Some 
of them he finished before his final departure from 
London, others were completed at Cherryburn ; to those 
that were left at his decease his brother put the finishing 
hand. 

“The last thing I cou!d do for him,” writes Thomas, 
** was putting up a stone to his memory at the west end 
of Ovingham Church, where I hope, when my ‘glass is 
run out,’ to be laid down beside him.” The wish was 
gratified. Side by side the brothers sleep, and pilgrims 
who visit the little churchyard in which their remains lie 
read the fraternal tribute—‘‘ In memory of John Bewick, 
engraver, who died December 5th, 1795, aged 35 years. 
His ingenuity as an artist was excelled only by his 
conduct as a man.” 


The Rt. Rev, John William Bewick, B.B., 
BISHOP OF HEXHAM AND NEWCASTLE. 


Upon the estate of Minsteracres, the lofty seat uf the 
ancient Catholic family of the Silvertops, was born on the 
20th April, 1824, John Wm. Bewick. His father held a 
position of trust under one of the worthie-t and most 
popular representatives of his race—George Silvertop— 


a man whose early taste for literature and foreign travel 
was reflected at a later period in the management of his 
property and the training of his dependents. Patronised 
by the squire, and encouraged by his father, young Bewick 
grew up a bright, intelligent lad, with such manifest in- 
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clinations towards a studious and pious life, that his 
friends were induced to send him to study for the priest- 
hood. Placed behind his father on horseback, one morn- 
ing in 1838 he trotted across country to Ushaw College, 
where the admiring parent introduced him to the authori- 
ties with the significant remark, ‘‘I bring you a young 
bishop, Mr. Vice-President.” 

At Ushaw, the young man’s career responded to his 
father’s expectations. By the time his course was com- 
pleted he had earned reputation as a sound scholar, and 
given promise of remarkable ability in organization. 
Clearer indications of fitness for the ministry could not 
have been exhibited, and, after the usual course of study, 
he was ordained by Dr. Hogarth, who was then Vicar 
Apostolic of the Northern District. 

Mr. Bewick entered the service of his Church on the 
eve of a peculiarly trying time. His ordination took 
place on the 25th of May, 1850, and he was assigned to a 
curacy at St. Mary’s pro-Cathedral, Newcastle, under the 
care of the Rev. Joseph Humble. Before the year was 
out, Pope Pius LX. decreed the restoration of the epis- 
copal hierarchy of his Church in England. Thence arose 
great excitement all over the kingdom. The country 
rang with denunciations of ‘‘ Papal aggression.” New- 
castle joined in the outcry, for the Pope, reviving memo- 
ries of the old faith upon Tyneside, created Dr. Hogarth 
Bishop of Hexham. It needed fortitude and tact to be a 
Catholic priest at such atime. Mr. Bewick and his fel- 


low-clergy were equal to the occasion. Possessing their 


souls in patience, pursuing without ostentation their 
ordinary round of duty, they neither shrank from, nor 
defied, the storm of indignant protest which burst upon 
them, their Church, and their people. By the summer of 
1853, the scare of Papal aggression had passed away. 
Catholic and Protestant alike were confronted by 
an enemy more deadly than unsound theology—more 
difficult to appease than the quarrels between Presbyter 
and Papist, Churchman and Conventicler. Cholera came 
stalking through the land. 

Canon Franklin tells us that his friend’s watchword 


“ 


was ‘‘ duty,” and that he was never found wanting either 
at college, or in the mission, in obedience to the rules, or 
in attending the sick on their death-bed. The cholera 
visitation called forth his best qualities. To those among 
his flock who were smitten, he ministered by day and 
by night, regardless of danger. Such, indeed, was his 
devotion to his people during this fearful crisis that he 
caught the disease himself. His robust constitution for- 
tunately enabled him to overcome the attack, and as soon 
as he was convalescent he resumed his ministrations, and 
continued them until the epidemic passed away and the 
town was free from peril. 

In 1854, Mr. Bewick was appointed assistant to the 
Rev. Thomas Gillow, of St. Cuthbert’s Church, North 
Shields, and upon the death of that venerable priest, in 
March, 1857, he became his successor. A few years later 


he received the appoiatment of diocesan treasurer and a 
canonry in the cathedral at Newcastle. In 1868, he 
became vicar-general of the diocese, and then, resigning 
his pastorate at North Shields, he removed to Tynemouth, 
and founded a mission church under the patronage of 
“Our Lady and St. Oswin.” There he fulfilled the 
various duties of his important offices (receiving from the 
Holy See in 1875 the title of D.D.) until 1882, when with 
one consent he was named as the most worthy among 
local clergy to take up the pastoral staff of St. Cuthbert 
which death had taken from Dr. Chadwick’s hand. His 
nomination was ratified by the Pope ; the prediction of the 
elder Bewick was fulfilled ; the pious Minsteracres boy 
became the Right Reverend John William Bewick, D.D., 
third Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle. 

Dr. Bewick was consecrated in St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Newcastle, on St. Luke’s Day, 1882. Unfortunately his 
crowning honour came too late. Disease was beginning 
to undermine his powerful frame. He succeeded in 
establishing the Chadwick Memorial Industrial School 
for Boys at the abandoned Grand Stand upon Newcastle 
Moor, and its sister institution for girls in Ashburton 
House adjoining ; helped to found St. Cuthbert’s Gram- 
mar School in Bath Lane, and the Drysdale Memorial 
Hall, Marlborough Crescent, Newcastle; and took his 
part in consecrations, ordinations, celebrations, and the 
usual work of a wide-spreading diocese. But it soon 
became evident that the strain of his duties was silently 
wearing him away. Although relieved of a great part of 
his routine work by his faithful vicar-genera!, Canon 
Franklin, he did not rally. On the 18th of October, 1886, 
after three months’ absence, he was able to assist at the 
celebration of the fourth anniversary of his consecration, 
and the next morning presided at his eighth diocesan 
synod. This was his last public appearance. On the 
29th of that month he died, and on the 2nd of November 
he was buried in the newly-opened cemetery of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Gosforth. 

Bishop Bewick had a facile and graphic pen, which he 
occasionally used to record the vicissitudes of his Church 
in the four Northern Counties. In the annual issues of 
“The Northern Catholic Calendar” are a number of 
**Lives of the Saints of the Diocese,” and a series of 
articles entitled ‘* Historical Sketches of Missions,” which 
illustrate his intimate acquaintance with local history, 
and show abundant literary research. Among the last 
acts of his life was one of authorship. He wrote for the 
Catholic Truth Society’s Biographical Series a little book 
upon ‘St. Bede, Monk and Mass Priest,” and it was 
printed just in time to be distributed among the friends 
who wept around his death-bed. 
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Gearge and Robert Stephen- 
Son, 





MANY facts embodied in the subjoined 
memoir are borrowed from Dr. Smiles’s 
admirable biography, but other writers less 

: known have also been laid under tribute. 

George Stephenson was born on the 9th of June, 1781. 
near the little colliery village of Wylam, about eight 
miles west of Newcastle-upon-I[yne. His parents were 
named Robert and Mabel Stephenson, and at the date of 
George’s birth his father was earning only twelve 
shillings a week. Their little home was a small, poor 
cottage situated close by the roadside. A pitman who 
worked with old Robert Stephenson described him as 
follows :—‘* Geordie’s feyther was like a pair o’ deals 
nailed tegither, an’ a bit o’ flesh i’ th’ inside; he was as 
queer as Dick’s hatband—went thrice aboot an’ wadn’t 
tie. His wife Mabel was a delicat’ boddie, an’ varry 
flighty. They wor an honest family, but sair hadden 
doon i’ th’ warld.” 

There appears to have been nothing characteristic about 
the childhood of George Stephenson. His life was just 


that of an ordinary working-man’s child. ‘ He played 
about the doors,” says Dr. Smiles, “‘ went bird-nesting 
when he could, and ran errands to the village.” When 
he was eight years of age, his father removed to Dewley 
Burn Colliery, and here, says Mr. Summerside, in his 
anecdotes of the great engineer, ‘‘ George was employed 
in herding cows, for which he received twopence a day ; 
he then led the horses at the plough for fourpence a 
day; next he earned sixpence as a waler or picker of 
bats and brasses out of good coal. I have heard him say 
he was then so smali that he had to hide himself 
when the head master came upon the works.” The 
person whose cows he tended was a widow named 
Ainslie. This was about the time when the first 
symptoms of mechanical genius became apparent; for 
whilst tending the widow’s cows he amused himself 
by constructing toy mills on the little water streams 
which ran into the Dewley bog. 

When he was about fifteen years of age the Dewley 
Burn coal was worked out, and George’s father had again 
toshift his home. The family removed to Jolly’s Close, 
near Newburn. Soon after their arrival, some new 
workings of coal having been opened, George was put to 
work at one of them as a fireman on his own account. 
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Here his pay was a shilling a day. The family 
appeared to have lived at this time in a state of great 
discomfort. Their dwelling consisted of a cottage 
containing but one room, in which slept and 
lived the eight members of the Stephenson family. 
All this while, it should be remembered, Stephenson had 
been growing up absolutely without education, for at the 
age of eighteen he was unable to read. All his time was 
devoted to studying his engine, so as to become qualified 
for the post of engineman, with better pay than he was 
now earning. It is noteworthy that in the estimation of 
his fellow-workmen he was merely a steady, industrious 
young man. By-and-by George was sent to a pumping 
engine near Throckley Bridge, when his wages were 
raised to 12s. a-week. ‘*I am now a made man for life,” 
was his remark as he came out of the office with the first 
week’s increased salary in his pocket. Among his 
favourite occupations at this time was the modelling of 
engines in clay. He modelled from objects which he had 
seen or from objects which he had heard described. His 
ignorance of reading, however, he discovered to be an 
insuperable bar to his progress even in his mechanical 
recreations, and at last he put himself to school to one 
Robin Cowens, a poor teacher in Walbottle who kept a 
night school, to whom George paid threepence a-week. 
He thus learnt to read, and after a manner to write, and 
at the age of nineteen was just able to sign his own 
name, a feat of which he was greatly proud. 


In the year 1801, we find him brakesman at the Dolly 
Pit, Black Callerton, earning about a pound a week, and 
in love with a girl named Fanny Henderson. Their 
courtship is described as of a rather amusing kind, 
through George’s shyness. The marriage took place at 
Newburn Church, on November 28, 1802. Here is a 
tracing of his signature as it stands in the register :— 


Mr. Smiles says of it that the handwriting is that of a 
person who seems to have just learned to write. After 
visiting old Robert Stephenson, whom age had now 
rendered infirm, and who was then living at Jolly’s Close, 
the young couple started for their home at Willington 
(luay, where George had been engaged as brakes- 
man. They were mounted both of them on a large 
cart horse, the husband in front, and the wife hold- 
ing on by him behind, whilst on another cart-horse 
there rode the “best man” and the bridesmaid. In 
this manner they performed the journey of fifteen 
miles, passing through the old streets of Newcastle, 
on by Wallsend, and so home. Very shortly after 
his marriage we find him trying to discover perpetual 


motion. He made a machine for this, consisting of 
glass tubes and quicksilver. For its construction, he 
accumulated a great number of tools, all of which he 
afterwards found useful for repairing clocks and other 
jobs of that kind, by which work he added a few shillings 
to his weekly earnings. 

On the 16th October, 1803, was born Robert Stephen- 
son, who was hereafter destined to achieve almost equal 
distinction with his father. The infant was christened 
in the old school-house at Wallsend, and his god- 
parents were the couple who had officiated as best 
man and bridesmaid at George’s marriage. Three years 
after his son was born George lost his wife. This 
was a terrible blow. For some years the journey of 
life was to be performed alone. All accounts represent 
Mrs. Stephenson as a most amiable woman. It was 
necessary, however, that Robert should have some ene to 
look after him, and so George engaged a housekeeper. 

It would be impossible in the space allotted to the 
present memoir to recount the various improvements 
in machinery specially connected with mining operations 
effected by Stephenson at this early period of his life; 
nor is there room to trace the history of the many tentative 
efforts which prior to the birth of Stephenson were made in 
the direction of steam-locomotion. George’s plans for his 
first locomotive were submitted in 1813 to the lessees 
of the Killingworth Colliery, whither he had removed, 
and where he was employed as enginewright at a salary 
of £100 a-year. While residing at Killingworth he placed 
a sun-dial over the door of the cottage he occupied. This 
sun-dial, shown in our engraving, still adorns the humble 
abode. At the opening of the Newcastle and Darlington 
Railway in 1844, he referred to the locomotive we have 
just mentioned as the first he had made ‘“‘at Killingworth 
Colliery and with Lord Ravensworth’s money.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
he remarked, ‘‘ Lord Ravenswortli 
and partners were the first tu 
entrust me, thirty-two years since, 
with money to make a locomotive 
engine. I said to my friends, 
there was no limit to the speed 
of such an engine if the works 
could be made to stand.” Yet his difficulties were many, 
and some indeed seemed insuperable. Such tools as he 
could obtain were rude and clumsy; he could not find 
experienced workmen; and his leading mechanic was a 
colliery blacksmith. Atlength the engine was completed, 
and on the 25th July, 1814, it was placed on the Killing- 
worth Railway. It drew eight loaded carriages of 30 tons 
weight up a gradient of 1 in 450 at five miles an hour; it 
was called Blucher ; and it continued regularly at work 
for some time. 

Many deplorable mining disasters had resulted in fixing 
public attention upon the problem of obviating such 
catastrophes. In 1813, Dr. Clanny, of Sunderland, 
invented an apparatus to which air was communicated by 
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means of a bellows, and the light in which went out in 
inflammable gas. It was, however, found too unwieldy, 
and was, therefore, little used. A committee, formed for 
the purpose of investigating the causes of explosions, 
applied to Sir Humphrey Davy, and begged him to turn 
his attention to the subject. But, meanwhile, George 
Stephenson was busily and quietly at work. After 
repeated experiments, lasting over a period of two years, 
he procured the manufacture of a lamp from designs of 
his own which was found to be perfectly safe. His lamp 
was on the principle of Davy’s, it anticipated Davy’s, and 
yet Davy has always been credited with the invention, 
and actually received a sum of £2,000 as “ the inventor 
of the safety lamp,” when a purse of 100 guineas only was 
voted to Stephenson “in consideration of what he had 
done in the same direction.”” However, his friends, not 
being at all satisfied with the scanty recognition afforded 
him, raised a subscription, and, in 1818, presented him 
with a silver tankard and the balance of £1,000. 

Mr. Edward Pease, in 1817, projected a railway from 
Darlington to Stockton-on-Tees. The project was op- 
posed by the Duke of Cleveland because the proposed 
line passed close by one of his fox covers.. A new survey 
was made, and in 1821 the Royal Assent was given to an 
Act for the construction of the railway. That year, George 
Stephenson, accompanied by Nicholas Wood, called upon 
Mr. Pease at Darlington, and introduced himself as an 
enginewright of Killingworth. He explained that his 
object in calling was to request j ermission to carry out 
the railway project. Mr. Pease immediately saw that 
this ‘‘enginewright ” was the very man for his parpose ; 
but he was rather astonished when Stephenson proposed 
that the cars should be drawn, not by horses, as the 
projectors contemplated, but by a locomotive that would 
do the work of fifty horses. Mr. Pease, having made 
inquiries respecting Stephenson’s character and abilities, 
obtained for him the post of engineer to the directors of 
the proposed line, and the first rail was laid with 
considerable ceremony near Stockton on the 23rd May, 
1322. 

Whilst employed in surveying, George would fre- 
quently call on Mr. Pease and have long talks with him, 
one of the most important subjects of discussion at these 
meetings being the establishment of a manufactory at 
Newcastle for the building of locomotive engines. Mr. 
Pease had witnessed with wonder and admiration the 
action of George’s engine at Killingworth, and was sure 
he could not err in embarking a part of his fortune in 
Stephenson’s schemes. Accordingly a piece of land was 
purchased in Forth Street, Newcastle, in August, 1823, 
and here a small building was erected that was destined 
to be the nucleus of one of the most celebrated factories 
in the world. 

Meanwhile, the Stockton and Darlington line was pro- 
gressing, and was finally completed in September, 1825. 
Thousands of persons assembled to witness the opening. 


The train consisted of six waggons loaded with coals and 
flour, @ passenger coach, and twenty-nine waggons filled 
with people, and six waggons full of coal, in all thirty- 
eight vehicles. (See Monthly Chronicle, vol. i., p. 368.) 
“The signal being given,” says a contemporary writer, 
“the engine (driven by Stephenson) started off with 
this immense train of carriages, and such was its 
velocity that in some parts the speed was frequently 
twelve miles an hour!” This was the first public 
railway made and opened. The traftic was out of all 
proportion to the modest schemes of the directors, who 
never, for an instant, contemplated a larger carriage than 
10,000 tons of coal a year to Stockton, whereas in a short 
time the annual shipments led by the line to Stockton 
and Middlesbrough exceeded 500,000 tons ! 

Stephenson soon had to wage war against the preju- 
dices that had grown up against his views of the locomo- 
tive’s powers. He had diffidently stated that he had 
hopes of being able to impel his locomotive twice as fast 
as stage-coaches ran. This was scouted. Nobody would 
hear of travelling faster than eight or nine miles an hour. 
** We would as soon expect the people of Woolwich to 
suffer themselves to be fired off upon one of Congreve’s 
ricochet rockets,” wrote the Quarterly Review, ‘‘as trust 
themselves to the mercy of such a machine going at such 
arate!”  ‘* We trust,” the writer added, “that Parlia- 
ment will, in all railways it may sanction, limit the speed 
to eight or nine miles an hour, which we entirely agree 
with Mr. Sylvester is as great as can be ventured on with 
safety.” ; 

The construction of the Manchester and Liverpool Line 
is memorable for the opposition that was offered to the 
bill in the House of Commons, for the examination to 
which Stephenson was subjected before the Committee, 
and for the derisive hostility his engineering schemes en- 
countered, more especially that portion which contem- 
plated the construction of a railway across Chat Moss, 
then a huge and dismal bog. He did not dare assert that 
his locomotive could travel faster than 10 to 12 miles an 
hour lest his assurance should excite such consternation 
as would result in the defeat of the bill. Questions 
which must strike readers of to-day as absolutely imbecile 
were put to him, and he was teased by counsel with sup- 
positions of the most idle kind. One answer he made is 
so famous as hardly to need repetition. An honourable 
member said, ‘‘Suppose, now, one of these engines to be 
going along a railroad at the rate of nine or ten miles 
an hour, and that a cow were to stray upon the line 
and get in the way of the engine, would not that, think 
you, be a very awkward circumstance?” ‘‘ Yes,” replied 
Stephenson, “ varry aakward—for the coo/” 

The bill was withdrawn, but shortly after a second 
application proved successful. The task that now lay 
before Stephenson was such as only his gigantic mind 
could have coped with. The whole story of the under- 
taking, more especially that part of it which relates to 
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Chat Moss, is the record of a miracle of engineering skill. 
Weeks rolled by ; effort upon effort yielded no satisfactory 
result; the directors got tired, lost heart, and were for 
abandoning the work; jealous engineers crowed and 
chuckled over the apparent failure ; but Stephenson toiled 
on, and at last succeeded. The line was made, but when 
made it seemed only to doom the chances of the locomo- 
tive. The system proposed was to divide the railroad be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester into 19 
stages of about a mile and a half each. 
with 21 engines fixed at the different 
points to work the trains forward! The 
best practical engineers of the day decided 
in favour of fixed engines! Undismayed, 
Stephenson continued to plead the merits 
of the locomotive, until at last the direc- 
tors determined to offer a prize of £500 
for the best locomotive which on a eertain 
day should be produced on the railway 
and perform certain indicated work. 

The theatre for this competition was « 
level piece of railroad two miles in lengt!:. 
Four engines were entered: the Novelty, 
the Sanspareil, the Perseverance, and the 
Rocket. 
Thousands of persons attended to witness 
the trial. Of the four, the Rocket alone 
proved successful. 


This latter was Stephenson’s. 


And its success was 
complete. The others broke down or 
ran sluggishly, while the Rocket moved 
at the rate of 24 miles an hour, dragging 
13 tons weight. From that day no more 
was heard of the 21 fixed engines. 
The opening of the line for regular 
traffic was clouded by a lamentable dis- 
aster. Among the distinguished persons 
invited to the ceremony were the Duke 
of Wellington and Mr. Huskisson. At 
a distance of 17 miles from Liverpool 
the engines stopped totakein water. Mr. 
Huskisson had alighted from the carriage, 
and the Duke of Wellington, seeing him, 
motioned in a friendly way with his hand. 
Mr. Huskisson went to him: but at that 
moment the Rocket was coming along, and before Mr. 
Huskisson could regain his seat he was thrown down 
and one of his legs was fearfully crushed. He was 
carried to a house at Eccles, but died the same night. 
In 1836, we find George Stephenson at work upon the 
northern part of the Grand Junction Railway between 
Warrington and Birmingham. This line contains one of 
the finest of Stephenson’s viaducts—namely, the Dalton 
viaduct across the valley of the Weaver. The Manchester 
and Leeds line was also in progress. In this year, too, 
the Act for the Midland Railway was obtained, and ti.- 
first ground was broken in February, 1837. Full as his 


hands were, Stephenson had yet time to survey lines in 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow, and along the East Coast 
from Newcastle to Edinburgh. He used to say in after 
years, “‘I have planned many a railway travelling along 
in a postchaise and following the natural line of the 
country.” It is computed that in three years he 
travelled by postchaise no less a distance than 20,000 
miles! And such were his duties that in one session 
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alone, that of 1836, it is stated that powers were obtained 
for the construction of 214 miles of new railways under 
his direction, at an expenditure of £5,000,000. 

Stephenson was also very active abroad on railway 
business. He was particularly helpful in Belgium to the 
engineers of that country who were laying out the 
national lines: and he was held in such high honour in 
that kingdom that he owned himself he never knew how 
great a man he was until he attended a ball, accompanied 
by the King and Queen of the Belgians, at Brussels, 
where, on entering the room, the general and excited 
inquiry was, ‘‘ Which is Stephenson ?” 
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We have no space to dwell upon the numerous other 
railways constructed by George Stephenson. A whole 
crowd of new ventures appeared to spring up at once. 
Thus, in 1840, the Midland, the York and North Mid- 
land, the Chester and Crewe, the Chester and Birken- 
head, the Manchester and Birmingham, the Man- 
chester and Leeds, and the Maryport and Carlisle 
Railways were all publicly opened in whole or in 
part. But the “mania” had not yet commenced. It 
was not until 1845 that Parliament sanctioned the con- 
struction of 2,883 miles of new railways in Britain at an 
expenditure of £44,000,000! Very few indeed of these 
lines were ever made. Most of the companies had to be 


wound up. ‘Cardiff and Yarmouth !” once exclaimed 
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Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce; “ Baffin’s Bay and 
Behring’s Straits next !” 

Towards the close of his wonderful career George 
Stephenson almost entirely withdrew from active busi- 
ness. In 1840, he settled at Tapton, near Chesterfield, 


where he devoted some attention to the working of the 
Clay Cross Collieries. His amusements at home were 
those of a country gentleman. He built melon-houses 
and vineries, he was an enthusiastic cultivator of exotic 
plants, and he delighted to compete for prizes in vege- 
tables. He was three times married, his last wife having 
been his housekeeper, but few memorials are preserved of 
these ladies. It was at Tapton that he died on the 12th 
August, 1848, in the 67th year of hisage. Trinity Church, 
Chesterfield, is the spot where his body lies, and the 
memory of the great engineer is perpetuated there by a 
simple tablet. 
Robert Stephenson, the only son of George, was born, 
as we have said, at Willington Quay, on the 16th 
October, 1803. His father, 
sensible how much he had him- 
self suffered in his youth from 
the want of education, pro- 
cured him the best instruction 
Placed under 
the care of Mr. John Bruce, 
father of the historian of the 
Roman Wall, he was ever after- 
wards grateful for the training 
he had received in the Academy 
in Percy Street, Newcastle. 
Shortly after leaving school, he 
was bound apprenticeto Mr. 
Nicholas Wood, the eminent 
mining engineer, with whom he- 
remained for three years. In 
1820, his father sent him for a 
single session to the University 
of Edinburgh, where he studied 


in his power. 


natural philosophy under Les- 


lie, natural history under 


Jameson, chemistry unde 

Hope, and practical chemistry 

under Murray. In 1821, 1822, 

1823, he assisted his father in 

the survey and execution of the 

Hetton Railway, a local coal 

line, and of the Stockton and 

Darlington Railway; and in 

1822 he assisted Mr. William 

James in the second survey of 

the Liverpool and Manchester 

Railway. In June, 1824, he 

was engaged to superintend 

some mining operations at 

Mariquita, in the Republic of 

Columbia, in South America, where he remained for 
three years. 

In 1827, at the urgent desire of his father and the 

other partners in the locomotive engine works which had 

been started in Newcastle, he returned home by way of 
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the United States and Canada, and assumed the manage- 
ment of the business. The Rocket and its successors 
were built there under his immediate superintendence. 
In 1830 he was appointed joint-engineer, along with his 
father, of the London and Birmingham Railway, the 
execution of which immense work was ultimately almost 
wholly entrusted to him. Thenceforward he was exten- 
sively employed on most of the railway adventures of 
the time, the greatest engineering works yet known 
having been designed and executed under his eye. 
Amongst them may be specified the Royal Border 
3erwick, the High Level 
Bridge at Newcastle, the Victoria Bridge over the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal. and the two tubular bridges 
across the Nile at Damietta. 


Bridge across the Tweed at 


The immense amount of work which he went through, 
both at home and abroad, proved too much, at length, 
for his constitution, which was originally delicate. 
While in Norway in 1859 he was seized by an illness 
which soon afterwards ended his brilliant career. He 
died on 12th October, 1859, when just on the point of 
completing his fifty-sixth year. 








Thrushes, BlackbirYs, FielV- 
fares, and ReVwings, 








NOUR charming members of the Turdus family 
M are skilfully figured by Mr. John Duncan 
in the accompanying sketches. All are well 
known in the Northern Counties; but 
thrushes and blackbirds, owing to their rich and melo- 
dious notes, are great and special favourites. 





The Song Thrush, the mavis of the poets, is best known 
as the greybird in Northumberland and Durham. Here 


it is with us all the year round. As to its song, many 
writers contend that it will bear comparison with that 
of the nightingale, which has rarely, or never, becn 
heard north of Yorkshire, say, Bridlington. 





The Blackbid has a variety of common names— 
blackie, black thrush, merle, ouzel, garden ouzel, &c. It 
also remains in the Northern Counties all the year round; 
but, being of a more pugnacious habit than the thrush, as 
well as capable of eating almost any kind of food, it often 
fares better in severe winters. Numbers of blackbirds 
also cross the seas from Scandinavia and Central Europe 
to winter in the Northern Counties. Some writers prefer 
the song of the blackbird to that of the thrush, but this 


.does not seem to be the general opinic2. 





Of all our autumn and winter visitors trom Northern 
Europe, the Fieldfare is probably the most familiar. It 
is known in Northumberland and Durham as the felty, or 
fendy. Being of gregarious habits, fieldfares are often 
seen in very large flocks. They seldom come to us across 
the stormy North Sea before the middle of October, 
leaving again for their breeding haunts in spring. The 
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migratory reports show that they seem to wait for a fair 
wind before crossing the ocean either way. 





Like the fieldfare, the Redwing, so called from the tinge 
of some of its feathers, is a winter visitor from Northern 
Europe. It often accompanies fieldfares on their over-sea 
migration, and may be found, during the time it remains 
with us, associated with the same birds. Fieldfares and 
redwings are sometimes mistaken for each other ; but the 
latter birds are somewhat smaller in size than the former. 
The song of the redwing is so delightful in summer that 
the bird is called the nightingale in Norway and Sweden. 








Dicky Chilton. 





WHE father of Richard Chilton, gentleman 
S| (for so he styled himself), a respectable 
joiner and cabinetmaker in Sunderland, 
had seven children, of whom three were 
boys, viz., Richard (commonly known as Dicky), 
Wilson, and Farrer. Wilson established himself as a 
shipbuilder at Hylton, while Richard and Farrer fol- 
lowed the trade of their father. The family was related, 
we believe, to the Chiltons of Seaham Harbour, one of 
whom was famous locally as a naturalist, having a good 
collection of stuffed birds and quadrupeds—in fact, 
« little museum. At the death of his father, Dicky 
Chilton inherited a considerable amount of house pro- 
perty, on or about Bishopwearmouth Green, including 
the substantial two-storey mansion, which was long one 
of the sights of Sunderland that strangers were 
taken to see. We are indebted to Mr. J. G. Brown, 
assistant borough surveyor, for an excellent sketch of it 
made by his son, as well as for a portrait of Dicky him- 
self by the same hand. 

The following is Mr. Brown’s graphic description of 
Dicky’s ‘“‘dowly domicile,” which he occupied alone 
for many years, and which his neighbour Mr. 
Alderman Kayll not unaptly characterized as labouring 
under a chronic ‘* winderpest ”:— 


_ Long before my time the old mansion on Wearmouth 
Green presented a ruinous aspect, and to all outward 





appearance was uninhabited. Its wretched condition 
was all the more apparent by comparison with its trim 
neighbour, the residence of the prince of glassmakers 


‘(Mr. James Hartley). The Featherstonhaugh mansion 


was very large, with spacious pleasure-grounds in the 
rear, and Mr. Hartley had extensively improved the pre- 
mises by alterations and plate-glass windows. Further- 
more, Mr. Hartley had a family, kept much company, 
and, being a povular citizen and public man, the house hac 
always a bright and cheerful look. The windows adorned 
with flowers, gay with life and beauty, formed a striking 
contrast to the cheerless desolation next door. The 
wrecked house had all the gruesome accessories of a 
liaunted building, or one left to the tender mercies of the 
Court of Chancery. This fact, no doubt, prevented the 
rising generation from demolishing it altogether, while 
the neighbours and passers-by would not allow its eccen- 
tric owner to be meddled with. The house was exactly 
twelve yards square, with a door in the centre, ascended 
by some two or three well-worn steps outside. ‘The 
walls were built of rubble, with stone quoins and “* in- 
and-out” bands to openings, over which was “‘ rough-cast ” 
(plastered with lime and dashed with gravel). Most of 
this skin had ‘‘shelled off,” exposing the heterogenous 
composition of its rubble. On the ground floor were four 
large rooms, and a come-and-go staircase up to five bed- 
rooms. The yard in the rear was only six yards deep, 
and was singular in not having a back entrance, the only 
opening being from the midden hatch, through which the 
mysterious owner often crept, using it as a door. 


Dicky’s personal appearance was singular enough. His 
round face and head, flat features, broad shoulders, squat 
neck ,and stumpy legs, gave him a sturdy look. He 
generally appeared bare-headed, in his shirt sleeves, with 
a long waistcoat, and corduroy knee-breeches, with grey 
stockings and thick-soled shoes, innocent of blacking. 
He seemed to be insensible to the weather, as he would 
stand out in the rain, when it was pouring down ever so 
fast, without his hat. In the early mornings he used 
to be seen ‘‘ pottering on,” in front of his house, making 
**crowdies ” for young ducklings and chickens, or feeding 
his brood of turkeys; for, during what might have been 
termed his better days, he had pigs, geese, hens, ducks, 
and turkeys all under his roof. He used to go to 
church one day in the year, about Christmas time, and 
kept a pair of top boots to show off in on that special 
occasion ; but he never entered the sacred edifice at any 
other time, and the boots were always laid by for the 
next anniversary. It may fairly be inferred from this 
that Dicky was no Sabbatarian. On the contrary, he 
used to have his week’s wash, such as it was, on the 
Sunday morning, and it was his constant custom to come 
out, bare-legged and unslippered, when the people were 
passing his door on their way to church, and hang 
his wet stockings out to dry on the rails en- 
closing the village green. The enclosure of that 
green he constantly protested against, as an unwar- 
rantable encroachment on the commonal rights of 
the parishioners ; and he took the trouble, at least once a 
year, as long as he could, to climb over the rails, and 
walk through the shrubbery to the opposite side, in order 
to preserve these rights. 

Nobody, by any chance, ever got inside Dicky’s 
domicile as long as he was able to stir about. But old age 
and its infirmities crept gradually upon him; and at 
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length one day, at the end of a very “‘ backerly” harvest, 
it became rumoured that he was missing. We shall let 
Mr. Brown tell the result of his search after him in his 
own words :— 


Going home, I usually passed through the Church Walk 
from High Street and crossed the Green close to Dick’s 
door. One evening, I **jumped” with Joe Ridley near the 
Drum and Monkey Tavern, and, as the old house hove in 
sight, I suggested that we might try and get in to ascer- 
tain, if we could, what might be Dick’s fate. He at once 
agreed, and we stepped briskly up to the door, which had 
nothing to fasten it, beyond a wooden prop leaning 
against the inside. My friend, being a_ builder, 
easily knocked the prop aside, and the door was 
opened. Entering quickly, we shut-to the door, lest our 
visit might attract attention. The interior would 
require the pen of a Dickens to describe it properly ; 
nothing short of an earthquake, or a_ siege, could 
have wrought such havoc — dilapidated stairs, rotten 
floors, broken glass, windows with shutters dropping 
to pieces, doors off the hinges, and the centre 
of the rooms littered by piles of old broken furniture and 
wood rubbish of every description. 
case, which could not be safely ascended, we saw the 
spars of the roof were bare of tiles—so that the floor and 
ceiling, saturated with the rains and snow, were the only 
cover. The south-east back room seemed to be Dicky’s 
living room, as in the centre of it was a large dining 
table—the space underneath being enclosed by old doors, 
set on side, to screen a “‘shakey-down bed”! How a 
human being could exist in such discomfort was beyond 
comprehension! The owner evidently had determined 
never to mend or repair, and indeed he had been Enown 
to help on the work of destruction by using the stair 
balustres for ‘‘ kindling” his fire. Perched on the top of 
some old clothes was Dick’s low crowned hat, but no 
living thing was to be seen. Finding the house deserted 
and darkness setting in, we hastily left, carefully closing 
the door by letting the wood billet fall after us, thus bar- 
ricading the entrance as we had found it. 


A few his mysterious disappearance, 
Dicky safe and sound, full of glee, 
and fresh asa daisy, having had a royal time of it, while 
away, with kirn and mell suppers and harvest homes. Mr. 
Brown continues :— 


days after 


turned up, 


There was never a “‘ ploughing day ”.in which Dicky did 
not ‘‘coach” the incoming tenant, and become master of 
the ceremonies. The kind indulgent wives of the farmers 
did not forget that the lone man on *“‘the Green ” some- 
times wanted a pair of warm stockings or a clean shirt. 
Dick was proud of his patrons—telling how “friendly ” 
they all were at ‘the Hall,” by which he meant 
the Low Barnes, the residence of the Pembertons, 
where he was entertained to many a good feed in the ser- 
vants’ hall. He used to carry up his turkeys to show them 
as his own breeding, and on one occasion he returned 
brimful of good humour, with a fine hen turkey under 
each arm, and a butcher’s basket, well laden, strapped 
over his shoulders. 


No doubt, without such acts of kindness done to 
Dicky would have had some difficulty in 
Although his property would 
have brought him in as much as would have main- 
tained him very comfortably if he had kept it in 
anything like order, he allowed it to go to wreck for want 
of repairs. The house he himself lived in has been 
already described; but there was at least another he 
owned in Littlegate which stood tenantless and roofless 
for years, the last poor family who lived in it having been 
literally starved out. 


him, 
making ends meet. 


Looking up the stair- _ 


Mr. Brown goes on to say :— 


Chilton was a terrible man at Easter vestry meetings, 
where he exposed with a loud voice anything he consi- 
dered ‘‘ jobbery,” or, as he termed it, “‘ nowt but a bag o’ 
tricks.” The motions he moved were a terror to the 
churchwardens, and the rector as well. When the new 
cemetery was being formed, Mr. Neil, the contractor, 
endeavoured to make bricks for the boundary wall :n the 

d, and as soft ones were being here and there built 
in, an indignation meeting of the ratepayers was held in 
the Police Court. Here Dicky astonished the audience 
by tossing on to the table a blue paper parcel, which burst, 
and a crumpled brick fell to pieces as he shouted, ‘‘ De 
ye call that a brick? Aa tyeuk it oot o’ the cimmittary 
wall, Mr, Mayor. Thor’s lots on ’em as soft as sugar—a 





Dicky Chilton. 


good sho’or o’ rain ‘Il melt ’em.” Of course the con- 
tractor was written to by the architect (Mr. Thomas 
Moore), and the soft bricks were removed. His ready 
wit, although sometimes offensive, was sure to hit the 
mark. When the Corporation fixed the drinking foun- 
tain close to the gates of Bishopwearmouth Church, he 
took the opportunity, when the rector was approaching, 
to comment aloud to a passer-by, ‘‘ That’s the best thing 
the Corporation’s dune for a lang time. The folks will be 
able to wash the dry-as-dust sermons doon as they come 
oot o’ church.” 


Innumerable anecdotes are current respecting Dicky, 
but the greater number of them are such as cannot be re- 
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produced in print. He visited the different newspaper 
offices in the town almost every time he came in from the 
country, and brought all sorts of items of news for 
insertion, particularly country weddings, births, and 
deaths, independently of the registrar, with funny 
remarks in most cases, which the reporter could not set 
down. He was once spending the Sunday afternoon with 
a certain farmer up Hylton Lane, when the pair went out 
to have a look at the pigs. Pointing to one of them, 
Dicky asked, ‘‘ What’s thou gannin to tyek for him ?” 
“Ye must mind thisis Sunday,” said the farmer. ‘‘Oh, 
aye, but suppose it was Monday?” ‘“* Well, so-and-so.” 
A bargain was duly struck there and then, and Dicky 
carried the pig home, after dark, in a poke the farmer 
lent him. 

While Mr. Jeremiah Summers (usually called Jerry 
Summers), the last historian of Sunderland, was the 
champion of the freemen and stallingers of the Town 
Moor, Dicky Chilton was no less distinguished for his 
services in keeping bridle-roads and country lanes and 
footpaths across fields from being stopped up. His 
memory was wonderful to the very last, and he 
could recite all the leading events during his 
lifetime with a minuteness as to day and date 
seldom met with He used to say he was 
born in “bonny June,” on the 23rd day of the 
month, in the year of our Lord 1793; and that, when a 
little “‘gobby toad,” he minded seeing the bulls baited 
on Warmouth Green. 
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_ Dicky Chilfon's House —omeaie i" 
the Green, Bishopwe @rmouth . — 


Mr. Brown tells us he used to endeavour to persuade 
Dicky to sell his property, so that his last days 
might be spent comfortably ; but he always appeared 
reticent as to title, so that Mr. Brown concluded 
he had only a life interest in it. However this 
may have been, when Dicky’s age and infirmities 
prevented him from wandering abroad and going out 
and in among his farmer friends, he appeared to be so 
badly off that he was removed tothe Union Workhouse. 
But when his domicile was being invaded by the neigh- 
bours, previous to his being carried away, and when a 
woman was making a fire in the rusty grate, where none 
had been kindled for years, the poor man rushed forward, 
and pulled out of the chimney a bag, which was 
currently believed to have been filled with watches that 
he had deposited there for safety. Many articles were 
afterwards found, on a closer search, stuffed into the most 
unlikely places. Dicky had papers of great local interest 
among his gatherings ; but they were all lost, or at least 
dispersed irrecoverably, previous to hisdeath. When taken 
to the Workhouse, he was in such a filthy state that he 
had to be stripped and scrubbed. While the Work- 
house people were busied in this delicate operation, Dicky 
only remarked :—‘“‘ It’ll not be often ye get such a pig as 
me inte the weshin’ tub.” 

Poor old Dicky died in the Workhouse on the 28th 
November, 1875, aged 83 years. Shortly after his death, 
his property passed into other hands, and was soon 
altered and improved beyond identification. 
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Che Beath of Parcy Reed, 





PUIG. we COUT the middle of ‘he sixteenth century, 


4 JN: Percival Reed, of Troughend, near Otter- 
dX burn, Northumberland, commonly called 

Parcy Reed, was keeper of the district of 
Reedsdale, under the Warden of the Middle March, his 
duty being to ferret out and apprehend offenders against 
the Border laws, so as to have them brought up for 
judgment at the Warden Courts. For this service his 
yearly allowance was ten pounds sterling—no great sum 
even then, though much more considerable in purchasing 
power than it is now; but it is likely that his income 
would be materially increased by perquisites and fees, 
since persons who had lost their goods by the hands of 
thieves were generally fain to get at least a part of them 
back, in case the country-keeper could manage to re- 
cover them by any means, fair or foul. In the execution 
of his duty, it seems Troughend incurred the displeasure 
of a family of brothers of the name of Hall, who were 
owners of Girsonsfield, a farm about two miles east from 
his residence. These Halls, three in number—Johnnie, 
Willie, and Tommy—were invited one day by their 
neighbour, the country-keeper, who does not appear to 
have had the least suspicion of the ill-will they bore 
him, to accompany him on a hunting expedition. 

Parcy’s wife had strange dreams anent his safety on the 
night before his departure. Moreover, next morning, at 
breakfast, the loaf of bread from which he was supplied 
chanced to be turned with the bottom upward—an omen 
which is still accounted most unfavourable all over the 
North of England. Conceiving these presages undeserv- 
ing of notice, however, Parcy set out in company with 
the Halls. After enjoying a good day’s sport, the party 
withdrew to a solitary hut in Batinghope, a lonely glen 
stretching westward from the Whitelee, whose little 
stream forms one of the chief sources of Reedwater. The 
whole of this arrangement had been previously planned 
between the Halls and a clan called the Croziers, who 
were at deadly feud with Parcy. When the Croziers 
appeared on the scene, they found their victim altogether 
a defenceless man. The Halls not only deserted him, but 
had previously driven his sword so firmly into its scab- 
bard that it could not be drawn out, and had also 
moistened the powder with which the very long gun 
he carried was charged, so as to render both useless 
when he came to rely upon them for protection. 
Accordingly, the Croziers instantly put him to death; 
and so far did they carry out their sanguinary measures 
against his lifeless body that tradition says the fragments 
thereof had to be collected together and conveyed in 
pillow slips home to Troughend. 

After this foul murder, the three false-hearted Halls, 
we are told, were held in such universal abhorrence and 





contempt by the inhabitants of Redesdale for their 
cowardly and treacherous behaviour, that they were 
obliged to leave the country. And many a long year it 
was, and a complete social change had taken place in the 
surrounding district, before the ill-blood between the 
Reeds and the Halls oozed wholly out. It is said that 
when one of the latter class entered a house to obtain 
refreshment, it was customary to set the cheese before 
him with the bottom uppermost, to express the host or 
hostess’s dislike to his company, that being in those days, 
and perhaps even still, considered a token of great 
disrespect to the person so treated, who, it was implied, 
had lost caste on account of some mean, cowardly, or 
treacherous act. 

The Reeds, of Prendwick, Old Town, Cragg, Hoppen, 
and Heathpool, all in Northumberland,: are septs or 
cadets of the ancient Redesdale clan of which Sir Walter 
Scott, in his notes to “‘ Rokeby,” writes :—‘‘These Reeds 
of Troughend were a very ancient family, as may be 
conjectured from their deriving their surname from the 
river on which they had their mansion. The epitaph on 
one of their tombs affirms that the family held their lands 
of Troughend, which are situated on the Reed, nearly 
opposite to Otterburn, for the incredible space of nine 
hundred years.” A manuscript of the time of Elizabeth, 
quoted by Surtees, says of them :—‘‘ A ruder and a more 
lawless crew there could not be.” But they never had 
the evil reputation of the Halls. 


In Hodgson’s “Northumberland” we read that the 
spirit of the murdered man could find no rest, but was 
seen wandering far and near, in trouble, and in various 
forms, until at length somebody turned up gifted with 
words to lay it to rest. It chose the banks of the Reed, 
between Todlaw Haugh and Pringle Haugh, and there 


Oft by the Pringle’s haunted side 
The shepherd saw the spectre glide. 


It had five miles of riverside scenery to range among 
in which it flitted about by night, and roosted on some 
stone or tree by day. One of its favourite haunts was 
about the Todlaw Mill, where the people often saw it 
as they were going to the Presbyterian meeting-house at 
Birdhope Craig. When they did so, it was their custom 
to uncover and bow their heads as they passed ; and the 
courteous phantom, not to be wanting in civility, bowed 
in response. Ultimately an intrepid thatcher spoke to 
the perturbed spirit, while he was following his ordinary 
occupation at the Hoollaw, near Rochester. No sooner 
had the spell been thus broken than the thatcher “‘felt 
something touch him like the wing of a bird whisking by, 
came down the ladder, was seized with a cold trembling, 
shivered, and died.” 


Mr. Robert Roxby, of Newcastle, published, in 1809, a 
poem, entitled ‘‘The Lay of the Reedwater Minstrel,” 
descriptive of the peculiar scenery of that sequestered 
dale, and containing allusions to the traditionary iore of 
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its inhabitants. The author says he had the particulars 
of the story of Parcy Reed of Troughend, and the Halls 
of Girsonsfield, from a descendant of the Reed family. 








The North-Countrp Garland 
of Song. 


Bo John Stokoe, 








THE BALLAD OF PARCY REED. 


The ballad bearing the title, ‘‘The Death of Parcy 
Reed,” was first published in 1844 by Mr. Robert 
White, the historian of the Battle of Otterburn. After 
relating the legend pretty much as told in the preced- 
ing article, Mr. White said :— 

The annexed i mp was never before published, having 
been taken down by my valued friend, Mr. James Telfer, 
of Cenghtnee, ase from the chanting of an old 
woman, named who resided at Fairloans, at 
the head of ai hs Roxburghshire. She was a 
native of Northumberland, and observed she never liked 
to sing the verses, as she knew them to be perfectly true, 
and consequently could not bear to think there been, 
of her own — me, such wretches as the betrayers of 
Parcy Reed. Telfer had the honour of presentin . 
transcript of the piece to Sir Walter Scott, who p 


at the end of his copy of the ‘‘ Lay of the cdecter 
Minstrel.” 


Doubts, however, have been expressed as to the state- 
ment that the ballad was ‘‘ taken down” by Telfer at all. 
Mr. William Dodd thinks it more likely to have been 
“Telfer’s own composition.” But Mr. H. Kerr, writing 
in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, states that he dis- 
tinctly remembers, when visiting Saughtree with Mr. 
White, “Telfer saying he had taken it down from the 
recitation of the old woman mentioned.” 

Mr. John Bell, many years secretary to the Anti- 
quarian Society of Newcastle, and the editor of ‘‘ Rhymes 
of the Northern Bards,” had in 1829 a letter from a Mr. 
Henderson, of Redesdale, who was 83 years of age at that 
time, in which he stated that, although he could not 
recollect the ballad of ‘‘ Parcy Reed,” he remembered the 
gun at Troughend when he was a lad, and it was about 
“twe yards i’ the barrel.” 

The traitorous conduct of the Halls was commemorated 
down to recent times by the appellation of the “ fause- 
hearted Ha’s” given to all of thename. When a late 
landlord of Horsley in Redesdale, whose name was Hall, 
had taken his “‘allowance” freely, he not unfrequently 
disburdened his mind by thus reverting to the circum- 
stance :—“‘ Wey, noo, aa winna disguise me neame; me 
neame’s Ha’—Tommy Ha’”—and here tears used to flow 
down the cheeks of the worthy host—“‘ but aa trust to me 
myaker aa’s nit come o’ the fause-hearted Ha’s that 
betrayed Parcy Reed.” 

The direct line of the Reeds of Troughend, I believe, is 
now extinct, and it seeras curious that the estate is now 





in the possession of a gentleman of the name of Hall. 
The Gateshead Observer of March 15, 1829, had the 
following :—‘‘ Died on the 15th inst., at the house of his 
daughter, Mrs. Hall, Windmill Hills, Gateshead, Mr. 
Elrington Reed, aged 86 years. He was the venerable 
representative of the Reeds of Troughend, the chief of 
the family of that name in Northumberland, and one of 
the most ancient in the county.” 

The tune to which this ballad is sung is-from a small 
collection gathered by Mr. Telfer and presented by bim 
to Algernon, Duke of Northumberland, in 1857, as a con- 
tribution to a proposed collection of Border melodies. 
His Grace, in turn, presented the book to the Newcastle 
Antiquarian Society, in whose library it now is. The 
tune is there called ‘‘ Hey sae green as the rashes grow,” 
but I have seen it in other manuscript collections of the 
last century under “ Laird Trowend” (Troughend) and 
other titles. 
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The outlaws come frae Liddesdale, 
They herry | Redesdale far and near ; 

The rich man’s gelding it maun gang, 
They canna pass the puir man’s mear. 


Sure it were weel, had ilka thief 
Around his neck a halter strang ; 

And curses heavy may they light 
On traitors vile oursels amang. 


Now Parcy Reed has Crozier ta’en, 
He has delivered him to the law; 

But Crozier — he'll do waur than that, 
He’ll make the tower o’ Troughend fa’. 


And Crozier says he will do waur— 
He will do waur if waur can be ; 

He'll make the bairns a’ faitherless, 
And then the land it may lie lee. 


“To the hunting, ho!” cried Parcy Reed, 
**The morning sun is on the dew: 

The cauler breeze frae off the fells 
Will lead the dogs to the quarry true: 


‘*To the hunting, at — Parcy Reed, . 


And to the huntin he has e; 
And the three fause Ha’s o — 
Alang wi’ him he has them ta’en. 


They hunted high, the oe hunted noel 
By heathery hill birken shaw ; 


They raised a buck on Rooken Edge, 
And blew the mort at fair Ealylawe. 
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They hunted high, they hunted low, 
They made the echoes ring amaia ; 

With music sweet o’ horn and hound, 
They merry made fair Redesdale glen. 


iw hunted high, they hunted low, 

They hunted up, they hunted down, 

Until the day was past the prime, 
And it grew late in the afternoon. 


7 hunted high in Batinghope, 
hen as the sun was sinking low ; 
Says Parcy then, ‘‘ Ca’ off the dogs; 
e’ll bait our steeds and homeward go,” 


They lighted high in Batinghope, 
Atween the brown and benty ground: 
They had but rested a little while, 
Till Parcy Reed was sleeping sound. 


There’s nane may lean on a rotten staff, 
But him that risks to get a fa’ : 

There’s nane may in a traitor trust, 
And traitors black were every Ha’. 


They’ve stown the bridle off his steed, 
And they’ve put water in his lang gun ; 

They’ve fixed his sword within the sheath, 
That out again it winna come. 


** Awaken ye, waken ye, Parcy Reed, 
Or by your enemies be ta’en ; 

For yonder are the five Croziers 
A-coming owre the Hingin’ Stane.” 


** Tf they be five and we be four, 
Sae that ye stand alang wi’ me, 

Then every man ye will take one, 
And only leave but two to me: 

We will them meet as brave men ought, 
And make them either fight or flee.” 


**We mayna stand, we canna stand, 
We daurna stand alang wi’ thee ; 
The Croziers haud thee at a feud, 
And they wad kill baith thee and we.” 


*O turn thee, turn thee, Johnnie Ha’— 
O turn thee, man, and fight wi’ me; 

When ye come to ae again, 
My gude black naig I will gie thee; 

fle cost full twenty pounds o’ gowd, 
Atween my brother John and me,” 


**T mayna turn, I canna turn, 
I daurna turn and fight wi’ thee; 
The Croziers haud thee at a feud, 
And they wad kill baith thee and me.” 


*O turn thee, turn thee, Willie Ha’— 
O turn thee, man, and fight wi’ me; 

When ye come to Troughend again, 
A yoke o’ owsen I'll gie thee.” 


**I mayna turn, I canna turn, 

I daurna turn and fight wi’ thee; 
The Croziers haud thee at a feud, 

And they wad kill baith thee and me, 


“O turn thee, turn thee, Tommy Ha’ — 
O turn now, man, and fight wi’ me; 

If ever we come to Troughend again, 
My daughter Jean I'll gie to thee.” 


‘*T mayna turn, I canna turn, 
I daurna turn and fight wi’ thee ; 
The Croziers haud thee at a feud, 
And they wad kill baith thee and me.” 


*O shame upon ye, traitors a’; 
I wish your hames ye may never se; 
Ye’ve stown the bridle off my naig, 
And I can neither fight nor flee. 


** Ye’ve stown the bridle off my naig, 
And ye’ve put water i’ my lang gun ; 
Ye’ve fixed my sword within the sheath, 
That out again it winna come.” 


He had but time to cross himsel’— i 
A prayer he hadna time to say, ' 
Till round him came the Croziers keen, 
All riding graithed, and in array. 


Weel met, weel met, now Parcy Reed, 
Thou art the very man we sought ; 

Owre lang hae we been in your debt, 
Now will we pay you as we ought. 


** We'll pay thee at the nearest tree, 
Where we shall hang thee like a hound.” 
Brave Parcy raised his fankit sword 
And fell’a the foremost to the ground. 


Alake, and wae for Parcy Reed— 
Alake he was an unarmed man : 

Four weapons pierced him all at once, 
As they assailed him there and then, 


ed fell upon him all at once ; 
They mangled him most cruellie : 
The slightest wound might caused his deid, 
And they hae gi’en him thirty-three. 
They hackit off his hands and feet 
And left him lying on the lee. 


** Now Parcy Reed, we’ve paid our debt, 
Ye canna weel dispute the tale.” 

The Croziers said, and off they rade— 
They rade the airt o’ Liddesdale. 


It was the hour o’ gloamin’ gra q 

When herds came in frae auld and pen: 
A herd he saw a huntsman lie, 

Says he, ‘‘ Can this be Laird Troughen’?” 


**There’s some will ca’ me hey Reed, 
And some will ca’ me Laird Troughen’ : 
It’s little matter what they ca’ me; 
My faes hae made me ill to ken. 





“*There’s some will ca’ me Parcy Reed, 
And speak my praise in tower and town ; 
It’s little matter what they do now, 
My life-blood rudds the heather brown. 


**'There’s some will ca’ me Parcy Reed, 
And a’ my virtues say and sing ; 

I would much rather have just now 
A draught o’ water frae the spring !” 


The herd flang off his clouted shoon, 
And to the nearest fountain ran ; 
He made his bonnet serve as cup, 
And wan the blessing o’ the dying man. 


** Now honest herd, ye maun do mair— 
Ye maun de mair as I you tell ; 

Ye maun bear tidings to Troughend, 
And bear likewise my last farewell. 


** A farewell to my wedded wife; 
A farewell to my brother John, 
Wha sits into the Troughend tower, 
With heart as hard as any stone. 


** A farewell to my daughter Jean ; 
A farewell to my young sons five : 
Had they been at their father’s hand, 
I had this night been man alive. 


** A farewell to my followers a’, 
And a’ my neighbours gude at need ; 
Bid them think how the treacherous Ha’s, 
Betrayed the life o’ Parcy Reed. 


** The laird o’ Clennel bears my bow ; 
The laird o’ Brandon bears my brand ; 
Whene’er they ride i’ the Border side, “ 
They'll mind the fate o’ the Laird Troughend. 
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Che Battle of Newburn, 


By the late James Clephan. 





IN the interval between the two Parliaments 
of 1640—(one of them dissolved on the 5th 
of May after a session of about a month, 
and the other opening early in November 
for a duration of many years)—the battle of Newburn 
was fought, on Friday, August 28. ‘“‘ Battle,” maybe, 
it should hardly be called. ‘Infamous, irreparable 
rout,” is the description of it in Clarendon; the Scots 
“putting our whole army to the most shameful and 
confounding flight that was ever heard of; our foot 
making no less haste from Newcastle than our horse 
from Newburn; both leaving the honour, and a great 
deal of the wealth of the kingdom arising from the 
coal-mines, to those who had not confidence enough 
(notwithstanding the evidence they had seen of our 
fear) to possess that town in two days after.” So far 
Lord Clarendon. 

Charles I. had been ruling without a Parliament from 
the year 1628 to 1640. The year 1637 witnessed in Scot- 
land the experiment that “swept away at once the 
whole structure of the Presbyterian Church”; Jenny 
Geddes flinging her historic stool at the Dean of Edin- 
burgh in St. Giles’s Church, as her practical protest 
against the introduction of the Liturgy; although, per- 
haps, we should rather say Mrs. Mein, for the distinction 
of throwing the first stool is not without dispute. A 
shower of missiles followed in the wake of the flying 
tripod, some of them hurled with a vigour that sug- 
gested the suspicion of apprentices in feminine garb. 
In 1638, the “‘ dragon’s teeth” yielded, as their appro- 
priate harvest, the revival of the Covenant; and in 
1639 King Charles made his progress through England 
with an army for the Tweed, and marched back again. 
Then in the month of August, 1640, the adherents of 
the Solemn League and Covenant crossed the Borders, 
their numbers estimated to be 20,000 foot and 2,500 horse, 
under the command of General Lesley. Some portion 
passed the Tweed at Coldstream, others lower down the 
river. On the 20th May they were all encamped on English 
ground, with ‘‘For Christ’s Crown and Covenant” 
written on their flag; and ever as they marched there 
were “‘daily sermons from their ministers, prayers morn- 
ing and evening under the canopy of heaven, to which 
they were called by beat of drum ; besides reading of the 
Scriptures, praying, and psalm-singing, in every tent.” 
Their advent was marked by the appearance of a mani- 
festo throwing the responsibility of the war on the 
King. “Not the kingdom of England” were they 
arrayed against, “but the Canterburian faction of 





Papists, Atheists, Arminians, Prelates, the misleaders of 
the King’s Majesty, and the common enemies of both 
kingdoms.” Two royal proclamations were also issued 
simultaneously with the Scottish appeal; one, “to sum- 
mon all such as held of his Majesty by grand sergeanty, 
escuage, or knight’s service, to do their services against 
the Scots, according to their tenures”; the other, “for 
the levying and payment of the ship-money in arrear.” 

The English commander, Lord Conway, was lying at 
Newcastle with the Royal forces. He had written to 
Secretary Sir Francis Windebank on the 15th of 
August, to the effect that the Scots (as he was ap- 
prised) proposed on Monday or Tuesday, the 17th or 
18th, to come into England, and in due time present 
themselves before the town, “‘ which they say they will 
take, or here be broken : from hence they intend to go 
to Yorkshire.” For York, accordingly, the King 
began his journey from London on the 20th; and, 
having reached his destination, his Majesty had intelli- 
gence from Lord Conway, early on the 27th, that the 
Covenanters, who had sought the Tyne by way of 
Wooler, Eglingham, and Netherwitton, would that 
night be near Newcastle ; whereupon the King called 
together the gentry of the shire then in York, and the 
Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant, addressed them in 
the Royal presence, reminding his audience of their 
forwardness to attend their sovereign in 1639 to pre- 
vent an invasion, and urging that much greater should 
now be their willingness, England being actually in- 
vaded, to repel the advancing foe. 

John Rushworth, M.P. for Berwick 1659 and 1660, was 
now newly-come from London to York; and the author 
of the “‘ Historical Collections” records that the Earl of 
Strafford, having closed his address, prepared a packet to 
be dispatched to Lord Conway in Newcastle. Hither, in 
the messenger’s company, came Rushworth on the 28th, in 
the morning. His lordship was gone to the English 
army, and the messenger and his companion found him 
with the field officers in a council of war at Stella. The 
packet was delivered and opened, and found to contain 
instructions to prepare for an engagement. Whilst they 
were in debate on the matter, there came a herald in all 
haste to acquaint them that the army was already en- 
gaged with the Scots, ‘“‘which seemed strange to them, 
because orders were given not to fight but on the defence ; 
and, as it was reported, Colonel Goring came out of the 
room where the council of war sate, and publickly said to 
some of the officers, that the Lieutenant-General of the 
Army [Strafford] needed not to have sent orders to bid 
them fight, whatever came of it, for the enemy had begun 
the work to their hands.” 

Let us now hear what John Rushworth has to say to us 
on the ev. of the battle. He states that on Friday, the 
27th of August, General Lesley sent his drummer from 
Newburn towards Newcastle, at which time Sir Jacob 
Astley, Sergeant Major General of the Army, Colonel 
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Goring, and others in command, were riding a little out 
of town, viewing the ground near the walls, and met him 
on the road. Demanding whence he came, he said from 
General Lesley, and showed two letters of which he was 
the bearer, one addressed to the Commander-in-Chief, the 
other to the Mayor of Newcastle. Sir Jacub, in regard 
of their being sealed, gave them back, and bid him re- 
member his service to the general, and tell him no sealed 
letters ought to be received ; and if he sent any more, the 
bearer thereof had better stay at home; so the man 
with his kettle-drums on horseback returned, and the con- 
tents of the letters were not known, but were conceived 
to be some kind of summons. 

That night the Scots pitched their tents on Heddon 
Law, above Newburn, with a continuous descent to the 
Tyne before them. Great fires were made in and about 
their camp on open moorish ground, coal being plenti- 
ful on the spot, so that in the darkness the army 
seemed to be of large compass and extent. Night and 
morning they suffered any Englishmen to come into 
their camp, and made them welcome, with expressions 
of great love, and protestations of doing harm to none 
but those who should oppose them in demanding justice 
of the King against incendiaries. 

The same night, part of the King’s army, consisting 
of 3,000 foot and 1,500 horse, were drawn forth into a 
plain meadow ground, near a mile in length, close on 
the south side of the Tyne, called Stella Haugh, to 
hinder the Scots from passing the river after dark. 
Two several sconces of breastworks were raised by the 
English against the two fords, where the Scots might 
pass at low water, for till then they could not 
pass the Tyne; and into each sconce were put 
four hundred musqueteers and four pieces of ord- 
nance. The horse were drawn into squadrons in the 
haugh at some distance from the foot; and in this 
posture horse and foot guarded the river all that night 
and the next day, till the engagement. 

The Scots all the forenoon watered their horses at 
one side of the river and the English on the other, 
without affronting one another, or giving any reproach- 
ful language. Having the advantage of the rising 
ground above Newburn, the Scots easily discerned the 
posture and motion of the English army below, on the 
opposite side of the river; but the posture of the Scots 
army the English could not discern, by reason of the 
houses, hedges, and inclosures, in and about Newburn. 
The Scots brought down cannon into Newburn town 
and planted some in the church steeple, a small distance 
from the river. Their musqueteers were placed in 
the church, houses, lanes, and hedges in and about 
Newburn. 

The skirmish, as the author of the “Collections” 
was informed (‘‘being then upon the place”), began 
thus :—A Scottish officer, well mounted, having a black 
feather in his hat, came out of one of the thatched 


houses in Newburn, and watered his horse in the Tyne, 
as had been done all day. An English soldier, perceiy- 
ing that he fixed his eye towards the English trenches 
on the south side of the river, fired at him—whether in 
earnest or to affright him could not be known—but the 
officer was wounded by the shot, and fell from his 
horse ; whereupon the Scottish musqueteers immediately 
fired upon the English; and so the fight began with 
small shot, and was continued with great shot as well as 
small. 

The Scots played with their cannon on the English 
breastwork and sconces. The King’s army played with 
their cannon to beat the Scots out of the church 
steeple. Thus they continued firing on both sides, til 
it grew to be near low water; and by that time the 
Scots with their cannon had made a breach in the 
greater sconce, which Colonel Lunsford commanded, 
wherein many of his men were killed and others began 
to retire. Yet the colonel prevailed with them to 
stand to their arms. But presently after a captain, a 
lieutenant, and some other officers were slain in that 
work. Then the soldiers took occasion to complain that 
they were put upon double duty, and had stood there 
all night and day to that time, and none were sent 
from the army at Newcastle to relieve them. But 
Colonel Lunsford again prevailed with them not to 
desert their post ; ti!] another cannon shot falling in the 
works amongst the soldiers, and killing some more of 
them, the men threw down their arms, and would 
abide in the fort no longer. 

The enemy on the rising hill plainly discerned the pos- 
ture of the King’s army, and how the soldiers had quitted 
the great work; and there being low water, a forlorn hope 
of twenty-six horse of the College of Justice troop was 
instructed to pass the river, which they did with some 
swiftness ; their orders being only to make discovery in 
what position the soldiers were about the uppermost 
work, and not to come to close engagement, but fire at a 
distance, and retreat. This troop, consisting altogether 
of one hundred and sixty gentlemen, was commanded by 
Sir Thomas Hope. 

The Scots, playing at this time very hard upon the 
furthermost trench, forced the English foot to retreat 
from that work also; and, this being discovered from the 
rising ground, more horse commanded by Sir Thomas, and 
two regiments of foot under Lord Craufurd Lindsay and 
Lord Loudoun, waded through the river; while General 
Lesley, at this instant of time, played hard with 9 pieces 
of cannon from a new sconce raised on a hill to the east, 
and so galled the King’s horse, drawn up in plain meadow 
ground, that it much disordered them. Then, sending 
more forces over the river, a retreat was sounded, and 
Colonel Lunsford drew off the cannon. Immediately, 
Commissary Wilmot, son of Lord Wilmot; Sir John 
Digby, a Romish recusant; and Daniel O’Neill, an Trish- 
man, jointly engaged the enemy, and had a sharp 
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encounter with their horse, they being commanded to 
bring up the rear, whilst the foot retreated up Ryton and 
Stella banks; but the Scots, with their fresh supply 
newly come over the river, environed these three com- 
manders, and took them, and some others of their troops, 
prisoners ; General Lesley (adds Rushworth) treating 
these commanders nobly in the Scottish camp, and after- 
wards giving them their liberty freely to return to the 
King’s army. 


In the course of the engagement, Cornet Porter, son of 
Endymion Porter of the Bedchamber, was slain; and 
during the whole fight there fell of the English about 
sixty men, says Rushworth, ‘‘as the Scots told us after 
the cessation of arms was agreed unto; for the Scots 
buried the dead ; and afterwards they further told us that 
most of them that were killed lay about the works. 
How many of the Scots were slain we know not. At 
the engagement with the King’s horse none of the Scots 
of quality were slain but Captain Macgee, son of Sir 
Patrick Macgee, Sheriff of Galloway, and one Mr. 
Thomas Dacolmy, a gentleman of the General’s Life- 
guard.” 


After the engagement, Lord Conway called a council of 
war; and it was resolved at twelve at night that the 
whole army should retreat to Durham, horse and foot and 
train of artillery. 


There had been no lack of courage on the side of the 
English more than on the side of the Scots; but the 
generalship was with the invaders, who, as Macaulay 
states, “marched across the Tweed and the Tyne, and 
encamped on the borders of Yorkshire.” Lieutenant- 
General John Fenwicke, recurring to the engagement in 
1643, taunts the fugitives :—‘‘ There was flying to pur- 
pose. The swiftest flight was the greatest honour to the 
Newcastilian new-dubd knights. A good boat, a paire of 
oares, a good horse (especially that would carry two men), 
was more worth than the valour or honour of knighthood. 
Surely Vicar Alvey, too, would have given his vicaridge 
for a horse, when he for haste leapt ou horseback behinde 
a countrie-man without a‘cushion.” Eager was the stam 
pede; and not to be envied the plight of hundreds who 
were left behind. 


Saturday, August 29, the day after the battle, Lord 
Conway and Sir Jacob Astley, by five of the clock in the 
merning, caused the soldiers in Newcastle, both foot and 
horse, to march away with the ordnance and other 
warlike provision to Durham, leaving the town naked of 
soldiers ; and in the afternoon, Douglas, Sheriff of Tivy- 
dale, came with a trumpet, and certain troops of horse, 
to the gates of Newcastle, which were shut against him ; 
and, after some parleying, and threatening to plant 
ordnance against the town, the Mayor, Sir Peter Riddell, 
Knight, who was destitute of men and arms to defend 
the place, opened the gates, and suffered him to come in. 
Next day, being Sunday, Douglas and fifteen lords came 


and dined with the Mayor; drank a health to the King; 
and had three sermons by their own divines. 

Rushworth is in error as to the Mayor. Robert 
Bewick, not Sir Peter RidJell, held the office of Chief 
Magistrate from the Monday after Michaelmas, 1639, to 
the Monday after Michaelmas, 1640, Sir John Marley 
and the Dean of Durham had resisted his election, 
invoking and receiving the countenance of the King and 
Government against the choice of a Puritan Mayor ; but 
Bewick was chosen nevertheless. 

Lesley, pitching his tents on the high grounds of Gates- 
head on the 31st of August, demanded supplies of bread 
and beer from the Mayor of Newcastle; but the Mayor 
being loth to undertake the service, the Scots employed 
men for the purpose, giving money in part, and notes 
in writing as security for the rest. Armies are hungry 
and athirst ; Tyneside, with two to feed, must have been 
shorn bare. 

The current of society had everywhere been troubled by 
the invasion. Industry was paralyzed. The coal trade 
fell dead when Tyneside became a battle-ground. New- 
castle and the coal mines (says Rushworth) had been wont 
to employ ten thousand men all the year round, some 
underground, some above, others upon the water in keels 
and lighters; but now, not a man to be seen, not a coal 
wrought, all absconding, being possessed with a fear the 
Scots would give no quarter. Nota ship durst come into 
the river. A hundred and more, arriving off the haven 
the day after the fight, went away empty ; and tradesmen 
in the town kept their shops shut for days. Families left 
their homes and goods to the mercy of the Scots, who 
possessed themselves of such corn, cheese, beer, &c., wo 
they found, giving the owners thereof, or others in their 
stead, some money in hand, and security in writing for the 
rest, to be paid at five or six months’ end, in money or 
corn; “‘and if they refuse, such is the necessity of 
the army, the Scots must take it without security, 
rather than starve.” Hungering and athirst, the 
Covenanters reminded the inhabitants of the plague of 
locusts. One of the stories told of them is that they 
“*drank a well dry at Eachwick, and bore away all the 
cattle, giving receipts in exchange.” Spearman’s Manu- 
scripts, which treasure the tale, do not say how long i* 
took the fountain to recover from their exhaustive 
draughts. 

The city of Durham, following in the flight of the royal 
army, ‘‘ became a most depopulated place, not one shop 
open,” according to Rushworth, “‘for four days after the 
battle; not one house in ten that had either man, 
woman, or child in it; not one bit of bread to be got 
for money; for the King’s army had eaten and drunk 
all in their march into Yorkshire. The country-people 
durst not come to market, which made the city in a sad 
condition for want of food.” 

The Bishop of Durham (Morton) first retired to his 
castle at Stockton after the battle, and then passed over 
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into Yorkshire. ‘‘The Dean of Durham fled in great 
haste, because he understood the Scots gave out that 
they would seize upon him as an incendiary for writing 
the King’s large declaration against the Scots. All the 
rest of the clergy of Durham fled away also; and the 
Scots shortly after employed men to receive their rexvs, 
and the rents of Papists, for the use of the Scottish 
army.” So runs the story in Rushworth’s Collections. 








A Typical Peel Tower, 





Zi\CATTERED about the borderland of England 
and Scotland are the ruins of a great number 
of peel towers, belonging to that disturbed 
period when the mosstrooper or cattle reiver was a terror 
to all engaged in the peaceful pursuit of agriculture. 
These towers were incapable of prolonged defence against 
@ numerous and well-appointed force, but were well 
suited to resist the attacks of roving bodies of imperfectly 
armed assailants. The prototype of the peel tower was, 
it is thought, the Norman keep, and there is no doubt 
that, in the majority of instances, there was a courtyard 
connected with them enclosed by a good wail, although 
few speciments are now to be found. The court, or 
barmkin, was essential as a protection for cattle, stables, 
and offices, and as additional security for defending the 
tower from sudden assault. 

The peel consisted in general of a square or oblong 





tower, with thick walls, built sometimes with ashlar and 
sometimes with rubble-work, and defended from the 
parapet at the roof, the angles of which were sometimes 
rounded or projected on corbels in the form of round open 
bartizans. The parapets and bartizans had frequently 
open machicolations ; but sometimes merely corbels with- 
out openings, and sometimes the parapet was carried up 
flush with the wall, without projection or string-course, 
and then defended by projecting wooden galleries. The 
ground-floor was nearly always vaulted with a plain 
tunnel vault, generally semicircular, though occasionally 
pointed, and was used solely as a store room. There was 
no communication between the ground floor and the first 
floor, except by a hatch in the vault. The principal 
entrance to the tower was usually on the first or second 
floor level, and was approached by a movable stair, 
ladder, or drawbridge. 

Writers on this subject, says Mr. F. R. Wilson, the 
well-known architect of Alnwick, frequently omit to draw 
the line between Edwardian and Elizabethan peels. The 
former were placed strategically in connection with the 
castles for defence against the common enemy, the Scots, 
and the towers and castles of that period had wooden 
galleries thrown out upon beams: hence the non-project- 
ing battlements. Holes for these beams may still be seen 
round the wails at Warkworth Castle. After the survey 
in Elizabeth’s time, corbelled bartizans were adopted, 
and machicolated battlements came into vogue. That 
was the period more of feuds between man and man than 
of wars between English and Scotch. 

The drawing of a typical peel tower (for which we are 
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ndebt:d to Mr. F. R. Wilson) conveys a good idea of 
these erections. They were generally built on the edge of 
@ ravine as a means of protection in that direction, That 
plan has been adopted in the case of fortalices at Elsdon, 
Biddleston, Whitton, and many others. The occupants 
of the tower are seen to be preparing to defend themselves 
against a raid, while, as a sort of warning to the enemy, 


the body of a prisoner taken in a former raid is observed 
to be dangling from a gallows on the roof of the strong- 
hold. 

M. Violet-le-Duc, the great French archeologist, who 
is the authority Mr. Wilson has followed for the details 
of his sketch, has shown that the English built similar 
towers during their occupation of the Pyrenees. 
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Motes and Caonmentaries, 





ROBINSON BOUTFLOWER. 

Amongst the multitudinous manuscripts left by John 
Bell, compiler of ‘‘ Rhymes of the Northern Bards,” 
which passed into the possession of the late Mr. Robert 
White, there are several relating to a Robinson Bout- 
flower, who is credited by Bell with the authorship 
of “‘ Titus in Sandgate,” together with a few songs still 
popular up Reedwater way, such as ‘‘The Sands of 
the Rocking, or the Reedsdale Gamblers,” ‘* Wandering 
Sandy’s Lament for the Loss of his Goods,” “ Belling- 
ham,” ‘“‘The Choice of a Husband,” ‘‘The Choice 
of a Wife,” &c. (The last two songs I have.) Bell states 
that Rebinson Boutflower was of the Apperley family, 
one of whom was Sheriff of Newcastle in 1701. Dorothy, 
sister of Robinson Boutflower, married one of the Reeds 
of Troughend, a descendant of Parcy Reed, Warden of 
Reedsdale, whose murder bya family of mosstroopers called 
Crozier is commemorated in the Border ballad printed on 
page 371. Boutflower was a thick, well-made man, 
and was bred as an attorney in Newcastle or Hexham. 
He was for some time deranged. After he left New- 
castle, he lived a short time at Bamborough, but spent 
the last two or three years of his life at Troughend, 
living with his sister. He occupied himself with fishing 
in Reedwater, and in winter mostly sat in the house. He 
was long very poorly before his death, and died -in the 
room by himself. When at Troughend, poor Bout- 
flower wrote the songs of which I have copies. The 
entry of his burial in the register of deaths at Elsdon 
Church reads thus: *‘1763, June 16.—Robinson Bout- 
flower, of Troughend—pauper—buried.” 

Joun Stroxor, South Shields, 


BUFFALOES AT ALNWICK. 

Buffaloes were kept at Hulne Park, near Alnwick, in a 
field near the Park Farm, otherwise known as the ‘‘ Aad 
Hoose.” They were introduced by Hugh, third Duke of 
Northumberland; but I believe his successor, Duke 
Algernon, discontinued having them about forty years 
ago. They were not wild, but had a picturesque appear- 
ance in the field, which is called the ‘‘ Buffalo Field” unto 
this day. About the time of their discontinuance or 
extinction the park was thrown open to the public on two 
days in the week, with very slight restrictions, and it 
was visited by many thousands of people, especially on 
excursion days. I remember the buffaloes well. I 
remember also Egyptian geese in the river, imprisoned 
eagles at Hulne Abbey, a tame gull about Alnwick 
Castle, and other curious bipeds and quadrupeds. 

L., Alnwick. 


Porth-Countryp WMit& Humour, 





A STROKE OF BUSINESS. 

A clockmaker, meeting a customer to whom he had just 
previously sold a clock, inquired how the timepiece had 
suited. ‘She gans gay weel,” replied the purchaser, 
“but she elwis strikes thorteen at twelve o’clock.” 
“Nivvor mind that,” explained the clockman, with a 
patronising smile; ‘‘aa’ll charge ye nowt for the extra 
stroke !” 

VIBRATING. 

A miner of the old school was listening to a “‘ marra” 
reading, when the word “vibrating” struck his ear. 
**Had on, Bob,” he said, “* whaat does that mean?” Bob 
hastened to explain that it meant trembling or quivering, 
when he was again interrupted with the remark, ‘ Dear 
me! hoo things gets altered! When aa was a lad, foaks 
wad called that wabblen’ !” 

A GREAT HONOUR. 

An old lady, not twenty miles from Walker, happened 
to die on the same day as the late Emperor of Germany. 
A female relative, reporting the circumstance to a neigh- 
bour, said in her own vernacular :—‘*‘Ve ye knaa aboot 
the late Emperor of Jarmany? Wor Jinny deed the 
same day. Noo, thor’s an honour for ye!” 

A BROWN BREAD BAKER. 

As two workmen were wending their way through one 
of the main streets of Gateshead to their work the other 
morning, one called his mate’s attention to a Scotch baker 
standing in a doorway, whose face, arms, and clothes were 
in a very dirty state. Pointing to him, he said: ‘* Whaat 
a dorty beggor te bea bakor!” ‘* Wey, man,” replied his 
friend, ‘‘ it’s him whaat myeks the broon breed !” 

WHERE WAS SHE? 

A “menage man” or “tally man” was going his rounds 
one day. As he knocked at a door in a certain street in 
Scotswood Road, Newcastle, a little fellow, who was 
watching him, called out—‘‘ She’s in wor hoose.” ‘‘ Is she, 
little chap?” said the travelling draper: “will you tell 
her she’s wanted?” Away ran the messenger, and re- 
turned in a second or two with the reply—‘“‘ She says she’s 
not in wor hoose !” 

THE BUMS. 

A well-known character ‘“‘somewheres aboot Chopping- 
ton” was once in financial difficulties. The bailiffs, in 
fact, were in possession. ‘* Noo, Hannah,” said he to his 
wife, when the men of the law had quietly seated them- 
selves in his cottage, “‘thoo can just gan oot of the way 
wi’ the bairns.” ‘‘ What for, Jake?” said the astonished 
wife. ‘*Nivvor thoo mind for whaat. Just get away canny 
wi’ the bairns. But before thoo gans put the poker in 
the fire and bring doon the keg o’ pooder. Aa’s gan to 
the devil wi’ the bums!” Of course the “bums!” very 
soon made themselves scarce. 
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AN ARMY CONTRACT. 

A soldier belonging to one of the regiments at present 
stationed in Newcastle so dirtied his boots the other day 
that he deemed it advisable to have them cleaned. Forth- 
with he proceeded to the Central Station, where he 
engaged a shoeblack to carry out the process of polishing. 
After the ‘“‘swaddy ” had placed his foot, which, by the 
way, was of more than ordinary dimensions, on the rest, 
the shoeblack dropped on to his knees, and, glancing 
knowingly at the boot which he was about to clean, 
turned to one of his “ pals,” who was standing by, and 
exclaimed : ** Hie, Jim, give us some of yor blacking ; 
aa’ve getten an army contract heor?” 


Porth-Countrp Obituaries, 





On the 16th of June, Mr. James Crozer, a chemist, 
who for many years carried on business in Clayton Street, 
Newcastle, expired suddenly at his residence, Jessamine 
Cottage, Brandling Village, in that city. The deceased 
was a man of very retiring and somewhat eccentric habits, 
He was born at Alnwick on the 9th of June, 1813, and 
was the eighth child of James Crozer, nurseryman there. 
He served his apprenticeship as a chemist at Berwick, and 
was afterwards employed by Mr. Garbutt, at Gateshead. 
Through the instrumentality of the late Dr. White, he 
next obtained a situation as dispensing chemist in 
America. After a brief sojourn in the United States, he 
visited Cuba, Jamaica, and other places in the West 
Indies. He again journeyed to America, where for a 
time he earned his livelihood as a common labourer on the 
highways. Eventually returning to his native land, he 
took up his residence with his father at Wallsend; but 
he soon set out once more for India, and settled at 
Benares. After remaining there for three years, he 
proceeded to China, and resided at Hong Kong and 
Shanghai. At these places he acted as dispenser in a 
hospital, and then as surgeon on board the Rajah and on 
other vessels running between Shanghai and the Indian 
Ocean. About twenty-five years ago, Mr. Crozer re- 
turned to England, and commenced business in the shop 
in Clayton Street from which he retired about eighteen 
months since. His shop was conspicuous from the fact 
that the shutters were seldom taken down, and this was 
a sign which enabled many strangers to find his place of 
business. The little room in which he lived and died was 
scantily furnished ; but among the surroundings were found 
a harmonium, several musical boxes, and one or two tin 
whistles, while in a drawer were discovered several manu- 
script copies of Moody and Sankey’s hymns. The de- 
ceased, on his mother’s side, claimed relationship with 
the famous navigator, Captain Cook. 

The Rev. George Trevor, D.D., Canon of York and 
Rector of Beeford, died on the 8th of June, at the residence 
of his son, the Rectory, Marton-in-Cleveland. The rev. 
gentleman, who was in his eightieth year, was the author 
of a number of works. 

Mr. John Suggitt Fowler, farmer, of Crook Hall, Dur- 
ham, died at his residence in that city on the 19th of 
June. The deceased, who was brother to Alderman 
Fowler, of Durham, was about sixty years of age. 


In the Weekly Chronicle of June 23 was announced the 
death, as having taken place at Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, 
U.S., on the 14th of May, of the Rev. William Bell, a 
native of Northumberland, who first went to America in 
1863. He wasa prominent member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Mr. Bell was about 57 years of age, 
and, before settling in America, he was officially connected 
with the Bedlington Co-operative Society. 

Mr. Henry Kinch, who for many years carried on a 
grocery establishment at Waterloo, Blyth, died there on 
the 24th of June. Deceased was a man well known on 
the North-East Coast, and was the hero of a thrilling 
incident which occurred on the 28th of October, 1841. A 
lifeboat was on that day launched from the shore ina 
heavy sea, in reponse to the wish of the owner of the ship 
Sibsons which had arrived off the port, and with 
which the owner wished to communicate. There were 
twelve persons on board the boat, including the owner of 
the ship (Mr. Richard Hodgson) and the deceased. It 
encountered heavy seas, the oars were knocked out of the 
hands of the rowers, and the whole of the crew were 
thrown into the sea. Only two out of the entire crew— 
Hodgson and Kinch—were saved. Mr. Kinch was 67 
years of age. 

The death occurred on the same day of the Rev. David 
Bruce, late Vicar of Ferryhill and Merrington, and 
honorary Canon of Durham Cathedral. The deceased 
gentleman was in his 78th year. 

Mr. Thomas Snook, head ticket-collector in Newcastle 
for the North-Eastern Railway Company, and who for 
upwards of thirty years had been employed at the Central 
Station, died on the 28th of June, at the comparatively 
early age of 53 years. 

On the 29th of June, Mr. William Graham, of 3, 
Lovaine Terrace, North Shields, died there after a long 
illness. The deceased took great interest in local affairs, 
and was twice elected to a seat in the Tynemouth Town 
Council. 

On the same day, died, in London, the Hon. and Rev. 
Robert Liddell, M.A., for thirty years Vicar of St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, and fifth son of Thomas Henry, first Lord 
Ravensworth. The deceased gentleman was in the 80th 
year of his age. 

From Spreydon, Christchurch, New Zealand, the 
death was announced, on the 30th June, of Mr. George 
Booth, shipbuilder, formerly of Monkwearmouth. He 
took a prominent part in public affairs, and was for some 
time a member of the Sunderland Town Council. Mr. 
Booth, who left England with his family for New Zealand 
in 1859, was 70 years of age, and was first Mayor of the 
borough of Sydenham, 

At the Percy Arms, Percy Street, Newcastle, the resi- 
dence of his nephew, Mr. Henry Innes, there died on the 
lst of July, Mr. Henry Alexander Watt, who was chief 
engineer of the steamer Cagliari, which in the year 1857 
sailed from Genoa to the aid of the political prisoners of 
the King of Naples. The vessel was captured by a 
Neapolitan war vessel, and its occupants, including Mr. 
Watt and the second engineer, Mr. Charles Park, were 
taken to Naples and imprisoned. They suffered severely, 
and were only released on the protest of the British 
Government, compensation being allowed them. As the 
result of his long imprisonment, Mr. Watt, who was a 
native of Newcastle, was never able to work again. The 
story of the Cagliari and its adventure is told in detail 
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in the first volume of the Monthy Chronicle, p. 60. Mr. 
Watt was 57 years of age. 

On the same day, at Plymouth, where he had been 
staying with some friends, died Mr. James Henderson, of 
Sunderland. He was a native of the latter town, and in 
1883 he was elected a member of the Council for East 
Ward. He was also for several years a member of the 
Sunderland Board of Guardians. Mr. Henderson was in 
the 53rd year of his age. 

In the Newcastle Chronicle of July 3, was announced 
the death, in his eightieth year, of Mr. John Watson, a 
native of Morpeth, in which town for many years he 
carried on a successful business. In 1862 he filled the 
office of Mayor, but some years ago he took up his 
residence in Newcastle, where hedied. Mr. Watson 
contributed occasionally to the columns of the Weekly 
Chronicle. 

On the 4th of July, Mr. William Mitcheson, a highly cul- 
tured and scholastic man, died at his residence in Hamilton 
Street, Newcastle, aged 54 years. For seventeen years he 
held the position of master of St. Andrew’s National 
School for Boys ; and he was also, for some time, librarian 
to the Elswick Mechanics’ Institution. As a skilful 
chess-player he had acquired considerable fame, extend- 
ing even beyond the district with which he was more 
directly associated. The deceased had had an almost 
lifelong connection with the local press, and he contributed 
from time to time to the Weekly Chronicle. 

On the 7th of July, the remains of Mr. J. Nicholas 
Parker, a prominent Templar, who had died at Harro- 
gate, were interred at Kyton Cemetery. 

Mr. William Fenwick, one of the oldest of Tyne ship- 
owners, died at his residence, Prudhoe Street, North 
Shields, on the 9th of July, his age being 80 years. 

On the 10th of July, Mr. John Rogerson died at his 
residence in Hylton Road, Sunderland, at the age of 79. 
The deceased was one of the old standards of Sunderland, 
and was for a long time in business as a builder of 
wooden ships at Suuth Hylton. 

Mr. William Cumming, of Biggen Farm, near Esh, in 
the county of Durham, died there on the 10th of July. 
Mr. Cumming, who was a member of the Durham Board 
of Guardians and other public bodies, was 73 years of age. 

On the 11th of July, at the age of 45, Mr. William 
Burnett, district agent for the southern section of the 
North British Railway, died at his residence, Carlisle 
Terrace, Hexham. 

On the 12th of July, intelligence was received of the 
death, by accident, on the previous day, of Mr. Clarence 
Stewart Lindsay, mining engineer, at Kimberley, in 
South Africa. A fire had occurred at the entrance to the 
shaft of the De Beers diamond mine at that place, and 
among the large number of persons, estimated at several 
hundreds, who perished, was the deceased gentleman. 
Mr. Lindsay, who was only 28 years of age, was a native 
of Sunderland, being the son of Mr. James Lindsay, 
superintendent-registrar of births, deaths, and marriages 
in that town. Although young, he had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself as a mining expert in this country, 
and he had a remarkable escape on the occasion of the 
terrible explosion at Usworth Colliery on the 2nd of 
March, 1885. Mr. Lindsay left England about the 
beginning of last June; and it is supposed that he could 
not have been more than a week in his new position in 
South Africa when the melancholy accident which 
resulted in his death took place. (See p. 384.) 


Record of Ebents, 





fFlorth-Country Occurrences, 


JUNE. 

15.—The closing meeting of the seventeenth session of 
the Durham College of Science was held in the Wood 
Memorial Hall, Newcastle, under the presidency of Dean 
Lake, Warden of the College. 

16.—The boiler of the steam-tug Admiral, lying at the 
Teesside wharf, Middlesbrough, exploded, and the vessel 
immediately sank, while the engineman, John Mitford, 
was drowned. 

—In response to a widely circulated invitation, a large 
number of the inhabitants of Leamside, the Raintons, 
and neighbourhood, assembled at Pit House Lane, Leam- 
side, to protest against the action of Mr. E. F. Boyd, of 
Moor House, with reference to a foot-path leading from 
Woodside farm to the river Wear, at a point opposite 
Finchale Abbey. Mr. Boyd, who, it appeared, com- 
plained of the destructiveness of certain excursionists, 
had of late posted watchers in the adjoining wood, and 
pedestrians had been informed that the road was private. 

—By the acceptance of the employers’ offer of 5 per 
cent. advance in piece prices, and ls. 6d. per week in 
time wages, to take effect from the first pay in July, the 
strike of shipbuilders on the Tees and at the Hartlepools 
was brought to an end. The disputes in the shipyards on 
the Tyne and Wear were settled by the adoption of the 
same compromise. The joiners in the Tyne and Wear 
yards were offered, and agreed to accept, an advance of 
ls. per week, to take effect immediately, and a further 
advance of 6d. per week on the first pay in August. The 
dispute between the employers and employed in the Mid- 
Tyne engineering trade was settled on the 30th of June, 
the men having been promised an advance of 8d. per 
week all round, and 6d. additional advance on the first 
pay day in August to men rated above 30s. Work was 
resumed on the Ist of July. 

—In accordance with the resolution of the recent 
annual delegate meeting (page 333), a deputation of the 
Northumberland miners waited upon the coalowners at 
the Coal Trade Office, Newcastle, and made formal 
application for an advance of wages amounting to 15 per 
cent. The chairman (Mr. R. O. Lamb) stated that the 
coalowners were compelled to give a reply in the 
negative. 

—The Bishop of Durham laid the foundation stone of a 
new church intended to be erected at Cornhill, South- 
wick, Sunderland, and dedicated to St. Columba. 

18.—A number of gentlemen connected with the gas 
industries of France, Italy, Switzerland, and Spain, and 
members of “La Societé Technique de l’Industrie du 
Gaz en France,” paid a visit to Newcastle, for the purpose 
of studying the coalfields of the North of England. 

—A crew of thirty Chinese sailors arrived at Sunder- 
land, from Shanghai, to take over the screw-steamer Shin 
Sheng, built by Messrs. William Pickersgill and Sons, 
Southwick, to the order of the China Merchant Steam 
Navigation Company. On the 22nd, one of the men died 
in Sunderland Infirmary from heart disease, and the 
body was embalmed, with a view to its being taken in the 
vessel to China. 

—The jubilee of the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway 
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was celebrated by the display of flags and decorations at 
various stations along the line. 

—Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the American millionaire, and 
a party of friends, on a coaching tour through England to 
Scotland, arrived at Durham. The company consisted 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie, Mr. James G. Blaine, the 
American statesman, Mrs. and the Misses Blaine, with 
other ladies and gentlemen. On the following evening, 
the excursionists reached Newcastle, having in the 
interim visited Sunderland and been entertained by 
Mr. S. Storey, M.P. On the morning of the 20th, the 
party resumed their journey to Scotland, by the west, a 
short stoppage being made at Blaydon to enable Mr. 
Blaine to visit Mr. Joseph Cowen at Stella Hall. 

—The summer meeting of the Newcastle Races was 
commenced at Gosforth Park, extending over the 
customary three days. With the exception of the opening 
day, which was fine, the weather was most unfavourable. 
The Northumberland Plate, on the 20th, was won by 
Matin Bell. 

—Concurrently with the race-meeting, the Newcastle 
Temperance Festival was held, as usual, on the Town 
Moor, the opening day being devoted to Highland games. 
Though somewhat marred by the unpropitious weather, 
the proceedings were, on the whole, very successful. 

19.—It was announced that Mr. T. Y. Strachan, having 
obtained an appointment as general manager to the Mort- 
gage Insurance Company in London, had tendered his re- 
signation of the office of secretary to the Newcastle Per- 
manent Building Society, which he had held since its 
commencement in 1861. Mr. John Heppell, of South 
Shields, late chief clerk in the office of the society, was 
appointed his successor. 

21.—Mrs. Leech, residing at Hall Terrace, Gateshead, 
fell between the footboard and the platform while entering 
a carriage at the Central Station, Newcastle, and was killed. 

23.—It was announced that Miss Moon, of Nottingham 
University College, and one of the three young ladies who 
had gained scholarships at Somerville Hall, Oxford, 
formerly resided at Gateshead, and was one of the earliest 
members of Uncle Toby’s Dicky Bird Society in the New- 
castle Weekly Chronicie. 

—The Hesleyside estate, in Northumberland, or at least 
several farms which formed portions of it, were offered 
for sale by Messrs. Walton and Lee, of London, in New- 
castle. Several of the lots were withdrawn, and for 
the others there was animated bidding. For four of 
the largest farms a sum reaching in the aggregate 
£32,200 was bidden; but as this did not represent the 
value of the lots, they were withdrawn. Four lots that 
were sold, embracing the smaller holdings, brought 
respectively £4,600, £2,200, £6,200, £3,900, or £16,900 in 
all, which, with two portions of land sold to Mr. Little 
for £700, brought the amount realised in public up to 
£17,600. One of the lots fell to Mr. William Charlton, 
of Newcastle, a relative of the well-known family who 
had been for generations connected with the estate. Two 
of the unsold lots were subsequently disposed of by pri- 
vate treaty to Mr. John Ulayton, of The Chesters, for 
£30,000. 

24.—The 601st known anniversary of St. John’s Parish 
Church, Newcastle, was celebrated by special religious 
services, the preacher in the morning being the Bishop 
of Newcastle (Dr. Wilberforce), and in the evening the 
Rev. Seymour Coxe, M.A., Vicar of Stamfordham. 

25.—A summary was published of the provisions of the 


will of the late Mr. T. E. Harrison, engineer-in-chief to 
the North-Eastern Railway Company, the personalty 
being valued at £131,791 9s. 2d. 

—A committee of ladies was formed, including the 
Mayoress as convener, for the purpose of considering 
measures for the benefit of the Royal Infirmary in New- 
castle. 

Some leading volunteers and a number of private gentle- 
men from the Hartlepools and Stockton, assembled in 
in the Council Chamber, Middlesbrough, fur the purpose 
of hearing suggestions from representatives of the War 
Department with a view of strengthening the defensive 
force of the Tees. Among those who attended were 
Admiral Sir Vasey R. Hamilton, K.C.B., and General 
Sir Lothian Nicholson, K.C.B., and it was stated that the 
War Department was ready to assist the local Corpora- 
tion in considerably increasing the defensive powers of 
the Tees. On the following day, a similar meeting was 
held in the Council Chamber, Newcastle, with reference 
to the defences of the Tyne, the chair being occupied by 
the Mayor. In the latter case, a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the question. 

26.—A fire, attended by disastrous results, broke out 
on the premises of Mr. Stobbs, chemist, Saville Street 
West, North Shields. 

27.—At the meeting of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries, Mr. John Robinson read a paper on a num- 
ber of old letters and other documents relating to the 
Delaval family of about the middle of last century, which 
he had been fortunate in securing from destruction in the 
Hartley Bottle Works. 

—The congregation of Barras Bridge Presbyterian 
Church, Newcastle, resolved to join the new church in 
course of erection at Jesmond. The persons associated 
with the Jesmond Church met on the following evening, 
and adopted a resolution approving of the proposed union, 
which was subsequently confirmed by the Presbytery. 

—Colonel Addison Potter, C.B., was presented with a 
congratulatory address by the members of the Willington 
Quay Local Board, on the completion of his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as chairman of that body. 

28.—Mr. C. N. Cresswell, barrister-at-law, as commis- 
sioner appointed by her Majesty’s Privy Council, held 
an inquiry in the Council Chamber, Town Hall, Gates- 
head, as to a proposed alteration of the number and 
boundaries of wards in the borough. Under the new 
scheme the borough was divided into fifteen wards, the 
numerical constitution of the Council remaining un- 
changed. 

29.—It was reported that, in the course of some digging 
operations in the garden attached to the Rectory of 
Ebchester, there had been discovered a smal] regular 
building in the form of a square, which was surmised to 
be a Roman sentinel tower, and the workmen afterwards 
found what was supposed to be one side of the northern 
gateway into the camp. In the excavated tower were 
found a piece of Romano-British pottery, a stone, and the 
bones of animals. 

—At a meeting held under the presidency of the Mayor 
a committee, consisting of Messrs. George Charlton, 
Amos Atkinson, and Edward Culley, was appointed to 
draw up a circular setting forth the objects and scope of 
the recently formed Newcastle Tree Planting and Pro- 
tection Society. 

—A very successful entertainment, in aid of the funds 
of the Royal Infirmary, was given by the Garrick Amateur 
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Dramatic Club, in the Theatre Royal, Newcastle, the 
sum realised, after the payment of expenses, being £353. 

—Sir E. W. Blackett, of Matfen, laid the foundation- 
stone of a new church, to be named All Hallows (Bishop 
Ridley Memorial), and estimated to cost between £1,200 
and £1,300, at Henshaw. 

30.—A man, who seemed to be about 40 years of age, 
and gave his name as John Watson, of Numbers Garth, 
Sunderland, died in the Infirmary of that town from the 
effects of injuries received by leaping from Monkwear- 
mouth Bridge on the previous evening. The deceased had 
remained unconscious from the time of the occurrence 
almost to his death ; and it was not known whether the 
jump was an attempt at suicide or made out of bravado. 
This was the third occasion on which leaps had been made 
from the bridge within a few weeks. 

30.—Lady Strathmore opened a new club which Lord 
Strathmore had provided for the use of the Conservative 
working men at Barnard Castle. In the evening, a public 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, M.P. 


JULY. 

2.—A seaside camp for street boys was opened on the 
links between Hartley and Blyth. The movement was 
initiated by Dr. John Burdon, of Gloucester Road, New- 
castle, the object being to give poor lads a healthy 
summer outing. 

—The East Coast Express, better known as the 
“Flying Scotchman,” commenced running between Lon- 
don and Edinburgh in 84 hours, and accomplished the 
journey in four minutes less than the appointed time. 

—A Gothic monumental fountain, placed in Burnfield 
Park, Sunderland, in memory of the late Mr. Thomas 
Hetherington, who for many years took an active interest 
in the Order of Oddfellows, was unveiled by the Mayor 
of the borough. Mr. Hetherington was born on the 29th 
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November, 1819, at Brampton, in Cumberland He 
went to Sunderland as a millwright in the autumn of 1839, 
and on the 4th of April, 1842, was initiated in the Karl 
Durham Lodge, Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, in the 
Bishopwearmouth district, and was elected assistant-secre- 
tary for the lodge the night following. Mr. Hethering- 


ton proceeded rapidly through the various lodge offices, 
and his brethren showed their confidence by appoint- 
ing him permanent secretary in December, 1844, the 
duties of which office he ‘performed until his death, 


Mr. Hetherington had the honour of representing Bishop- 
wearmouth district at the A.M.C.’s held in all parts of the 
country for a large number of years. The fountain, of 
which we here give a drawing, is the work of Mr. John 
Macmillan, sculptor. 

3.—The foundation stone and four corner stones of the 
new Workhouse at the Teams, in course of construction 
by the Gateshead Poor-Law Union, were laid in the 
presence of a large concourse of spectators. 

5.—In lieu of a garden party, which was to have been 
held at Moor Lodge, but which had to be abandoned on 
account of the unfavourable weather, the Sheriff of New- 
castle held a conversazione in the Town Hall, about 400 
guests being present. 
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5.—The Rev. Dr. H. Adler, delegate Chief Rabbi of the 
United Kingdom, in prosecution of a pastoral tour of the 
Northern provincial congregations, visited Newcastle. 

7.—A shocking case of attempted murder, followed by 
the suicide of the perpetrator, occurred at Dunston, near 
Gateshead. About eight o’clock in the evening, Sergeant 
Green and Police-Constable Lindsay, the only two 
policemen in the place, were informed that John Swaddle, 
a waterman, had gone into the house of Thomas Dawson, 
and assaulted him with a poker. They went and turned 
Swaddle out, the latter making no disturbance about the 
matter at the time. An hour later, however, the officers 
came across Swaddle carrying a double-barrelled gun, 
which he immediately levelled at the sergeant and fired. 
Green reeled and fell, shot in the left side. Lindsay 
rushed at Swaddle, who fired at him also, the result 
being that the constable fell to the ground. Swaddle, 
after a moment’s glance at his two victims, ran off, taking 
the gun with him, in the direction of the river Tyne. 
Green, meanwhile, assisted by the people of the village, 
his wounds being serious, was conveyed with all speed to 
his home. Lindsay had received a large number of 
pellets in his arm and back, but was not so dangerously 
hurt as his superior. Swaddle, on reaching the river- 
side, threw his gun into a boat, and jumped into deep 
water. He soon rose to the surface, and was seized by a 
man who was in the boat and dragged on shore. An unat- 
tached locomotive soon afterwards came steaming along 
the Redheugh Railway close by the river towards Gates- 
head. Swaddle jumped to his feet, sprang over the low wall 
at the side of the railway, and flung himself upon his face 
right in front of the advancing engine, which literally cut 
him in two. Swaddle, who was 41 years of age, left a 
wife and a large family; and the jury, at the inquest on 
his body, returned a verdict of death by suicide. 

9.—It was announced that, owing to increasing age and 
failing health, Mr. Joseph Snowball had resigned the 
office, which he had held for nearly twenty-two years, of 
commissioner for the Duke of Northumberland’s estates. 
Mr. E, G. Wheler, of High Legh, Knutsford, Cheshire, is 
Mr. Snowball’s successor. 

10.—A considerable quantity of hail fell at Berwick, 
some of it remaining on the streets and housetops till the 
evening; and throughout the North of England generally 
the weather was, for ths season, exceedingly cold and 
stormy. Between the night of the 10th and morning of 
the 11th, snow fell in the outskirts of Newcastle; and a 
correspondent of the Daily Chronicle stated that a rolley- 
man, who was early astir, gathered sufficient of the 
fallen flakes from the boards of his rolley to make a snow- 
ball of respectable size. 

—The provisions of the National Defences Bill, as they 
affect the volunteer force, were discussed at a meeting of 
the North of England Volunteer Institute, under the 
presidency of Colonel Potter, C. B. 

—A committee, consisting of representatives from the 
various public, scientific, literary, and social bodies in 
the district, was appointed to carry out the arrangements 
for the contemplated meeting of the British Association 
in Newcastle in 1889. 

—The freehold estate, ironstone mines, blast furnaces, 
workmen’s dwellings, manager’s residence, plant, &c., 
belonging to the South Cleveland Ironworks Company 
(Limited) at Glaisdale, were sold by public auction to Mr. 
Dixon for £8,900; the original cost of the works, which 
had long lain idle, being computed at £200,000. 


12.—The Rev Dr, A. N. Ross, of Reading, was inducted 
to the pastorate of Trinity Presbyterian Church, New- 
castle, in succession to the Rev. J. B. Meharry. 

13.—While a horse belonging to Mr. Brown, farmer, 
Twizell, near Belford, was having a shoe removed which 
had been on a considerable time, it was stated thata 
buttercup was found to have taken root between the hoof 
and the shoe, and that the plant was in full bloom. 

14.—The annual gathering of the Durham miners took 
place on the racecourse at Durham. Mr. W. Crawford, 
Mr. C. Fenwick, Mr. A. Jones, Mr. Conway, Mr. Burt, 
and Mr. C. Bradlaugh, all members of Parliament, were 
amongst the speakers. There were, it was computed, 
40,000 visitors to the city. 

16.—It was announced that, as the result of a Govern- 
ment inquiry conducted on the spot, the old grave- 
yard at Wallsend would be formally closed, as being 
practically full, and that henceforth it would be under 
the guardianship of the district Burial Board. For view 
and history of the neglected churchyard, see p. 153. 





General Occurrences, 


JUNE. 

16.—The result of the polling in the Ayr Burghs was 
declared as follows:—Sinclair (Gladstonian), 2,331; 
Ashley (Unionist), 2,268 ; majority, 63. 

18—William II. the new Emperor of Germany, issued 
a proclamation announcing that he had assumed the reins 
of government. The Emperor also issued proclamations, 
to the Army and Navy. 

20.—The first railway in Persia, which runs from 
Teheran to Shah Abdul Azim, was formally opened. 

—Dr. J. H. Zukertort, the distinguished chess player, 
died in London, after a short illness. 

22.—Intelligence received from Khartoum reported the 
arrival in the Bahr-el-Ghazal province of a ‘‘ White 
Pasha” with a large force. It was surmised that the 
“*White Pasha” was Mr. H. M. Stanley. 

26.—About 1,500 persons perished in certain inundated 
districts of Mexico. 

27.—Two men, named Richard Northall and Henry 
Johnson, were killed through falling down a pit shaft, at 
Old Hill, Staffordshire. Their remains had to be gathered 
together in sacks. 

29.—In the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice, before the Lord Chief Justice and a special 
jury, judgment was given for one farthing damages 
against the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette in an action for 
libel brought by Charles Wood, jockey. 

30.—The result of the polling for the Thanet division 
of the county of Kent was announced as follows :— 
Lowther (Conservative), 3,547 ; Hugessen (Gladstonian), 
2,889; majority, 658. 

JULY. 

3.—Intelligence was received at Durban from Zululand 
to the effect that four chiefs of the Jukandhla district had 
attacked the loyal chief, Sokotgata, and looted his cattle. 
They afterwards attacked the residence of the district 
magistrate, who, with the help of the native police and 
Sokotgata’s men, repulsed the enemy with heavy loss, 
after several hours’ fighting. The loss on the British side 
was trifling. 
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5.—Before the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury having broken. The skip, running down the inclined 
was concluded the hearing of an action brought by Mr. shaft, caused the lamps to ignite the wood casing of the 
¥F. H. O'Donnell, publicist and journalist, against Mr. shaft. ‘The smoke having filled the mine and extin- 
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John Walter, proprietor, and Mr. George Edward 
Wright, printer, of the Times, for alleged libels pub- 
lished by them in that newspaper. The plaintiff, who 
laid the damages at £50,000, stated that it was implied 
in the articles entitled ‘‘ Parnellism and Crime,” that he, 
Mr. Parnell, and the leaders of the National League, 
were the trusted and intimate friends of Byrne and the 
Invincible conspirators ; that they knew of the intention 
to carry out the Phoenix Park murders ; that they allowed 
the weapons with which those murders were to be com- 
mitted to be secreted in their offices; and that they 
assisted the murderers to escape. The case collapsed on 
the fourth day of the trial, and by the judge’s directions a 
verdict was returned for the defendants. Mr. G. E. 
Buckle, editor of the Times, was present in court during 
part of the proceedings. 

6.—Mr. Parnell made a statement in the House of 
Commons, denying the authenticity of certain letters 
read in the case of O’Donnell v. Walter and Wright. 

7.—At the Cumberland Assizes, a case of disputed 
right of way to the top of Latrigg Fell, near Keswick, 
was compromised. It was agreed that the public should 
have access to the summit of the fell, but by another 
route than that which was claimed. 

11.—A terrible disaster occurred at the Da Beers 
Diamond Mine, South Africa, owing to the hauling wire 
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guished all the lamps, a panic occurred amongst the men. 
Two hundred natives and 24 whites, including Mr. C. S. 
Lindsay, late of Sunderland, lost their lives. 

13.—A duel with swords, between M. Floquet, the 
French Premier, and General Boulanger was fought near 
Paris. M. Floquet received slight wounds in the right 
hand and the left breast, while his adversary was danger- 
ously wounded in the neck. The conflict was caused by 
General Boulanger having accused the Premier in the 
Chamber of having “impudently lied.” M. Floquet the 
same day unveiled a statue of Gambetta, and was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. 

14.—The weather during the greater part of June and 
July was extraordinary for its inclemency in the North of 
England. Cold rains prevailed, and the mountain tops 
and higher lands were at one time covered with snow, 
whilst in some places the ponds were covered with a thin 
sheeting of ice. The oldest inhabitants could not re- 
member such unseasonable conditions. 

—A dispute having taken place between the King and 
Queen of Servia, the latter left her husband and pro- 
ceeded to Germany with her son, the Crown Prince. 
King Milan demanded a judicial separation ; but the 
Queen having raised many objections to the jurisdiction 
of the Servian Holy Synod, King Milan gave orders that 
the matter should be referred to the Belgrade Consis- 
torial Court. A demand was afterwards made for the 
surrender of the Crown Prince, and the child was, much 
against the Queen’s wishes, sent to Belgrade with an 
escort. 
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